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Paris and New York—the two art capitals 
of the world today—are surveyed in this 
third volume of ARTS YEARBOOK. Aware 
of the diversities of style and idea, the 
differences in generation and point of 
view that make the art of these two cities 
what it is, ARTS YEARBOOK 3 looks at 
the thriving current scene thoroughly 
and presents its rich complexity. Out- 
standing French and American writers 
examine the work of contemporary 

rs and sculptors, new and estab- 

. Their work is further revealed 
through numerous full-color plates and 
black-and-white illustrations. This com- 
prehensive, well-illustrated volume in- 
cludes: 






® Profiles of French and American ar- 
fists by outstanding writers. In Paris— 
Vieira da Silva, Jean Dubuffet, Pierre 
Tal Coat, Alberto Giacometti and Jean 
Helion; in New York—Milton Avery, Ben 
Benn, Ellsworth Kelly, Franz Kline, Louise 
Nevelson, Richard Pousette-Dart and 
Richard Stankiewicz. A full-page photo- 
graph of the artist in his studio accom- 
panies each profile. 


» A color portfolio of twenty-four 

. The works of significant contem- 
porary artists are presented in color, 
each accompanied by a short commen- 
tary. This is the only available compre- 
hensive survey in color of today’s art 
in Paris and New York. 





| ® Two important essays — “Jackson 
Pollock and Nicolas de Stael’’ by Hilton 
Kramer, and “French Art and the Post- 
war Crisis” by Martin W. Ray. 


® An eighteen-page camera study of 
Paris and New York from the turn of 
the century to the present time. The two 
very different milieus are seen through 
the camera work of Alvin Langdon 

Coburn, Alfred Stieglitz, Eugene Atget, 
lewis Hine, Paul Strand, Robert Frank 
and others. 


* Guide maps to galleries and mu- 
seums in Paris and New York. Every art 
7, , gallery and museum in Paris and New 
| York is indicated on the maps, and the 
accompanying directories give street 
addresses and telephone numbers as 
well as a brief summary of gallery and 
museum activities. 


® A selection of recent French art 
OK} criticism. The most significant French 
yor) Writings on art of the past decade are 
culled for this selection; much of the 
— is here translated for the first 
ime. 







| ® ARTS YEARBOOK 3 catches the crea- 
4 tive excitement, mirrors the controversy 
_ and complexity that make art a part of 
‘life in Paris and New York. It is com- 
Prehensive in its outlook and draws on 
8 wide range of critical talent to survey 
‘Me present scene. A source of valuable 
ormation, fully illustrated, it is a 
ume of interest to everyone involved 
the present international art scene. 
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Contributors 


Jerrold Lanes, who writes on the “New Im- 
ages of Man” exhibition this month, wrote an 
essay on Giacometti for Arts Yearbook 3. His 
piece called “Reflections on Post-Cubist Paint- 
ing” was published in our pages in May. He 
has written criticism for a number of journals, 
including The Kenyon Review, The Nation, 
Saturday Review and others. Educated at Har- 
vard, Oxford and the Ecole Normale Supée- 
rieure, he lives in New York, where he is asso- 
ciate editor of the magazine Natural History. 


William Rubin is a professor of art history 
at Hunter and Sarah Lawrence Colleges and 
a contributing editor of Art International 
(Zurich). Last year he completed a book on 
the Church of Assy and the problem of mod- 
ern sacred art, and he is now at work on an 
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24 Exhibitions on the National Scene 


Smith College shows masterpieces on loan from alumnae; Modigliani drawings at 
the Fogg; the Carnegie Institute presents the Leff collection of primitive art; a 
Cézanne comprehensive at Wildenstein’s. 


28 Brief Treatise on Surplus Value; or, The Man Who Wasn’t There 


BY JERROLD LANES 


“New Images of Man,” the featured exhibition at the Modern, illustrates the closed- 
circuit role increasingly assumed by museums in our culture. 


36 Notes on Masson and Pollock BY WILLIAM RUBIN 
Distorted by chauvinists both here and abroad, Pollock’s debt to European painting 
is now examined by a scholar in terms of comparison and analysis rather than polemic. 
44 Report on Documenta II BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


Kassel’s sweeping survey of contemporary international art has generated much 
heated controversy, and some quiet disappointment. 


Departments 


7 Letters 

9 Auctions 
11 People in the Arts 
13 Editorial 


15 Paris By ANNETTE MICHELSON 


Barrés reincarnate in Malraux; the First Paris Biennale. 


18 London BY ALAN BOWNESS 


Sculpture in the ascendant; Armitage’s recent retrospective. 


21 Nationwide Exhibitions 


Max Beckmann in Santa Barbara; Joseph Goto in Chicago; Hyde Solomon in 


Princeton. 


50 Month in Review BY JAMES R. MELLOW 
A Max Weber retrospective at the Newark Museum; Morris Kantor’s recent work; 


John Hultberg and trompe-l oeil. 
54 Margaret Breuning 
56 «In the Galleries 
68 Where To Show 
70 Calendar of Exhibitions 


extensive study of Dada and Surrealism, to 
be published by Harry N. Abrams. His essay 
on Jean Arp appeared in the November, 1958, 
number of ARTS. 


John Anthony Thwaites is an English critic 
who now makes his home in Germany. He has 
written widely on the contemporary art scene 
for both American and European publications. 
His article “Dada Hits West Germany” ap- 
peared in our February, 1959, number. 


James R. Mellow writes the “Month in Re- 
view” department this month. He is a regular 
reviewer of New York exhibitions, and wrote 
“The Case of Eilshemius” in our April, 1959, 
issue. He is preparing an essay on Alfred 
Maurer for future publication. 





On the Cover 

André Masson, Painting (1927) ; collection 
Museum of Modern Art. See William Rubin’s 
essay on Masson’s American influence, “Notes 


on Masson and Pollock,” pages 36-43. 


Forthcoming 


John Anthony Thwaites writes on a major 
exhibition of Chinese painting at the Haus 
der Kunst in Munich .. . Hilton Kramer 
writes on the first exhibition of Medardo 
Rosso in America ... Edouard Roditi inter- 
views Hannah Hoch, one of the founders of 
the original Berlin Dada group . . . Vincent 
Longo writes on the Gabor Peterdi exhibi- 
tion at the Brooklyn Museum ... Sidney Geist 
reviews the new Grove Press volume on Three 
American Sculptors. 
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LETTERS 


Names or Self-Portraits 


To the Editor: 

In “Names or Self-Portraits” [October] Lionel 
Abel made a few points that I would like to ques- 
tion, “Why,” he asks, “should a bureaucratic 
ruling class [in Russia] be committed to repre- 
sentational painting and opposed to abstract art, 
which would seem to be quite free of political 
overtones, and which tends inherently toward the 
decorative?” The paradox, he insists, “has never 
been satisfactorily explained.” 

It is a fact that just as aristocratic cultures 
have traditionally proposed idealizing styles, so 
cultures oriented toward the broad base of society, 
the middle or lower classes, have tended toward 
realism. Whether it be Republican Rome, the 
Northern Renaissance, or, in more crass form, the 
public art of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, realism has been a key to bourgeois and 
socializing art. In trying to resolve his paradox, 
Abel omitted a very common—and I think very 
satisfying—explanation of the Russian insistence 
on realism: as an essentially literary style in its 
academic form, realism can be used to advantage 
in a totalitarian situation as a propaganda arm of 
the state. It is a style in which everyone can get 
the message. The high arts of most periods have 
tended away from realism, and have, therefore, 
been appreciated as art only by a minority of the 
population. The crowd paid homage more to the 
Madonna in Majesty than Duccio’s excellence as 
a painter. 

Is abstract painting, indeed, “free of political 
overtones” as Abel suggests, and does it “tend 
inherently toward the decorative”? The outstand- 
ing qualities of abstract art seem to me its sense 
of freedom, its individuality and imaginativeness. 
While these may not be directly political, they 
come close to being “overtones.” It is wrong, 
moreover, to imagine that abstract painting— 
when good—tends toward the state of decoration 
[see article on Masson and Pollock in this issue]. 
But even if it did, how could such decoration 
serve the purposes of the Communist state as 
satisfactorily as readable pictorial propaganda? 

The second point I would like to question is 
Abel’s contention that while “the contributions of 
art historians are extraordinarily rich and alive,” 
the opposite is true of art criticism (“Who reads 
art criticism? Or rather, who can read it?”) An 
art historian and academician myself, I’d like to 
defend the critics. As his prime example of good 
art history Abel chose Meyer Schapiro’s article 
of many years ago, “The Nature of Abstract Art.” 
Schapiro is, of course, a special phenomenon 
amongst art historians, and the article in question, 
in its time, constituted art criticism more than art 
history. Abel’s ringing in of Focillon’s La Vie des 
Formes and a few other exceptions only serves to 
prove the rule that the large body of art-historical 
writing is deadly and quite divorced from art. 
Let Abel go through a dozen issues of the Art 
Bulletin from cover to cover (if he can read 
them), and he will find along with infrequent 
articles of real aesthetic insight and tours de 
force in iconography, quantities of fussy, pedantic, 
descriptive and even pointless scholarship, most 
of it written in a turgid manner. Who reads it? 
I do, for one, but only because I have to; other- 
wise, far fewer people than read the criticism— 
good and bad—which appears in the art maga- 
zines and literary reviews. 

For any sense of a living art object which they 
convey, many art historians might just as well be 
writing the history of anything else. One quickly 
realizes that the majority of them (including 
some of the most highly placed) simply lack an 
eye for painting. While a great deal of art criti- 
cism is bad, it is usually less deadly (if also often 
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less sincere) than most art history. And even 
when wrong (to my mind), some critics are still 
a pleasure to read. 
Wituiam Rvusin 
New York City 


Critics of American Painting 
To the Editor: 


I have read with astonishment the characteriza- 
tion of the passages Hilton Kramer quoted from 
Thomas B, Hess’s book on Willem de Kooning as 
having “nothing to do with art,” “muscled its 
way in,” “fetid,” “stuff,” “garbage.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Hess’s remarks, al- 
though lifted from their context, are perfectly 
obvious as to their meaning and accurate as 
description of the work of Mr. De Kooning. At 
least they are clear to anyone who takes the 
trouble to think. (The reader should also have 
been told that the phrases “intimate proportions” 
and “no-environment” had been discussed and 
explained at length in the text before the quoted 
excerpts.) 

As to Frank O’Hara, his allusions in regard to 
Pollock’s painting may be fanciful, even extremely 
fanciful; nevertheless, they throw more light on 
the artist and induce more reflection about the 
qualities of his imagination than your curt dis- 
missal would suggest. 

It is certain that art writing in general can 
bear improvement along the lines of your state- 
ment as to the basic function of art criticism, 
“... the elucidation of the work of art itself, and 
the placing of it in a coherent context of experi- 
ence and history.” But it is my opinion that Mr. 
Hess’s book on Mr. De Kooning meets this stand- 
ard very well. 

Rospert MALLARY 
New York City 


Accolade 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Kramer’s articles are so courageous and level- 

headed that I had to write and let you know what 

pleasure we get from reading them... . 
KAHL GIBRAN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


For the Record 


To the Editor: 
In the October issue of your magazine you criti- 
cized in one sentence my work recently shown in 
a two-man show at the Arts Center Gallery. May 
I inform you that the “atmospheric little land- 
scapes and flower studies,” which you kindly 
called “not unpleasant,” were feather paintings, 
not brushwork, and that I happen to be one of 
the very few artists who are using the flight 
feathers of birds (from sparrows to pigeons) in- 
stead of sable or bristle brushes. 

Recina BoeELick1 

New York City 


To the Editor: 
On reading his review of my exhibition in your 
October issue, I hope that Mr. Tillim looked at 
my paintings more carefully than he read my 
statement: “In 1953, when I went to Egypt, my 
interest was in the ancient Pharaonic art, but this 
was soon extended to Coptic and Islamic art... 
Through these art forms one sees the landscape 
of the Near East ... It is the landscape of all 
time and place.” Obviously referring to the actual 
landscape of the Near East, which is the “motif” 
of my expression, I must protest that Mr. Tillim’s 
review reports quite incorrectly a “presumption” 
on my part that my painting “Is the landscape of 
all time and place.” 

James Harvey 

New York City 
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. . GERTRUDE O’BRADY . . IVAN OLINSKY .. PAUL ORTLIP .. ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP .. OGDEN PLEISSNER .. GREGORY POOLE . . MILDRED 
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| AUCTIONS 


Modern French Masters To Be Auctioned at Parke-Bernet 


Tux collection of nineteenth- and twentieth-century French paintings 
prought together by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sair of Winnipeg will be 
dispersed at auction, along with notable works from other owners, on 
Wednesday evening, December 9, at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in 


New York. Among the important 
Venus et Amour, Mary Cassatt’s 


works in the sale are Cézanne’s 
Two Sisters, Monet’s Portrait of 


his Sister, Suzanne, Braque’s Interpretation des Tétes, Soutine’s Paysage 
dans le Midi, and two paintings by Pissarro, Le Clos de la Mére 
Lucien, Eragny, and La Seine Prise du Pont-Neuf. Nature Morte a la 
Guitare by Juan Gris, from the collection of Mrs. Samuel Peck of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, will also be auctioned. Important works from 
yarious owners, by Vlaminck, Rousseau, Fantin-Latour, Renoir and 
Sisley, drawings by Seurat, Gauguin, Signac, Picasso and Degas, and 
bronzes by Epstein and other modern sculptures will also be featured. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


November 10, at 1:45 and 8:00 
pm., and November 11, at 1:45 
p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern French prints, posters and illus- 
trated books, art reference books, 
autograph letters, manuscripts, the 
property of a Continental gentle- 
man. Among the highlights in this 
sale are the Douanier Rousseau’s 
only lithograph, La Guerre; one of 
the rarest Toulouse-Lautrec posters, 
Irish and American Bar; Matisse’s 
monument in lithography, Dix 
Danseuses; books illustrated by 
Rouault, Bonnard, Derain, Léger, 
Maillol, Miré, Modigliani and 
Picasso. Exhibition now. 


November 11, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Fine modern 
intings, drawings, prints, bronzes, 
m the Stanley N. Barbee Col- 
lection, Beverly Hills, California, 
and other collections, Among the 
intings are works by Pissarro, 
enoir, Monet, Vlaminck, Dufy, 
Jawlensky, Klee, Picasso, Marie 
Laurencin, Chagall, Magritte and 
Buffet, as well as the Americans 
Everett Shinn, Marsden Hartley 
and Grant Wood. Bronzes include 
works by Daumier, Rodin, Epstein 
and Gerhard Marcks. Exhibition 
from November 7. 


November 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Important 
French eighteenth-century furniture 
and decorations, paintings, tapes- 
tries and rugs, belonging to the 
Marquesa de Portago, New York, 
and other owners. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury ébénisterie includes important 
examples deriving from the famous 
Rodolphe Kann collection. Exhibi- 
tion from November 7. 





November 19, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Valuable rugs, 
liquidation of the stock of the New 
York dealer in rare antique rugs 
Ohan Berberyan, In addition to the 
Oriental rugs there are Aubusson, 
Bessarabian, Spanish, needle-point 
and Savonnerie examples. Exhibi- 
tion from November 14. 


November 24, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. A fine group of 
books, including the rare American 
Folio Edition of Audubon’s Birds, 
collected by Paul Whiteside Willer- 
Petersen and other owners. The 
sale also includes Americana, early 
printed books and _incunabula, 
standard sets, illuminated manu- 
scripts and fine bindings. Exhibi- 
tion from November 14. 


November 27 & 28, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. French and 
English furniture and decorations 
from various owners. Exhibition 
from November 21. 


December 3, 4 & 5, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Americana, 
Part II (final) of the extensive col- 
lection formed by D. Omer Tobias, 
removed from Piqua, Ohio, and 
sold by order of the receiver. Nine- 
teenth-century art glass, table por- 
celains, Fraktur paintings, histori- 
cal prints, decorative objects. Ex- 
hibition from November 28. 


December 9, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Fine modern 
paintings, drawings, bronzes, the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Sair, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and from 
other owners. (See story above.) 
Exhibition from December 5. 


Both paintings in December 9 sale at Parke-Bernet. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Sale December g at § p.m. 
NOTABLE MODERN PAINTINGS 
by the Ympression ists and Post-Ympressionists 


Sea turin g 

Venus et l Amour (1870-73) CEZANNE 
Two Sisters CASSATT 
Portrait of His Sister, Suzanne MONET 
Interpretation des Tétes BRAQUE 
Paysage Dans le Midi (1927) SOUTINE 
Le Clos de la Mere Lucien, Eragny and 

Le Seine Prise du Pont-Neuf (Hiver) 1902 PISSARRO 
Nature Morte a la Guitare JUAN GRIS 


Also important works by Vlaminck, Henri Rousseau (le Douanier) Fantin-Latour, Renoir, Sisley 
and other modern artists. 


Drawings by Seurat, Gauguin, Signac, Picasso, Degas, others 
Bronzes by Epstein, Georg Kolbe and other modern sculptors 


Property of 


MR and MRS SAMUEL SAIR, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue Containing Three Color Pages $2.00 


On View from Saturday, December 5 


CLOSED SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
TUESDAY 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. e¢ OTHER DAYS 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Barbara Hepworth Alex Katz 


The British sculptor Barbara Hepworth (above) 
won the grand international prize of $4,000 for 
plasic arts at the fifth Sao Paulo Biennal. Miss 
Hepworth’s exhibition of twenty sculptures thus 
won for her one of the most distinguished awards 
on the contemporary art scene. Other prizes (of 
$1,333) were awarded to: for a foreign painter, 
Spain’s Modesto Cuixart; for a Brazilian painter, 
Manabu Mabe; for a foreign engraver, Yugo- 
slavia’s Rico Debenjab; for a foreign draftsman, 
Mexico’s José Luiz Cuevas; and for a foreign 
sculptor, Italy’s Somaini. A special award of 
$1,000 for the outstanding Latin-American artist 
went to the Nicaraguan painter Armando Mo- 
rales. The sculptor David Smith won a $1,133 
purchase prize for one of his twenty-five sculp- 
tures on display; thirty-three paintings by Philip 
Guston comprised the other one-man show in 
the United States section, and three paintings 
each by ten other Americans were exhibited. 


New faculty members of the Brooklyn Museum 
Art School for the coming year include the paint- 
ers Alex Katz (above), Milton Wright and 
Murray Hantman, the sculptors Ruben Kadish 
and Gabriel Kohn and the ceramist James 
Crumrine. 


Twenty-eight prizes and scholarships were awarded 
at the first Biennale de Paris, which was held 
at the Musée d’Art Moderne during October. Six- 
month scholarships in France were awarded as 
follows: in painting, to Trevor Bell of Great 
Britain, Helen Frankenthaler of the United 
States, Jan Lebensztejn of Poland, Bert de 
Leeuw of Belgium, Ordan Petlevski of Yugo- 
slavia and Manabu Mabe of Brazil; in sculpture, 
to Anthony Caro of Great Britain and Gio 
Pomodoro of Italy; in engraving, to Werner 
Schreib of West Germany; and in drawing and 
water color, to Marcello Grassmann of Brazil. 
Prizes awarded to French and foreign artists liv- 
ing in France went to: in painting, Pierre 
Dmitrienko and Paul Rebeyrolle of France; 
in sculpture, to Eugene Dodeigne of Belgium 
and Richiez Luichy Martinez of the Dominican 
Republic; and in engraving to Lars Bo of Den- 
mark. A committee award was made to the French 
painter Fabien, the City of Paris Prize of a 
bronze medal and a special private showing in 
1960 went to Jan Lebensztejn, and the Rodin 
Museum Prize to the United States sculptor Peter 
Voulkos. Other award winners include sculptor 
Jacques Delahaye of France, engraver Brigitte 
Coudrain of France, Luis Feito of Spain, 
engraver Anton Heyboer of the Netherlands and 
painter Alberto Gironella Oneda of Mexico. 
The Biennale, which is sponsored by the French 
government and the City of Paris, is restricted to 
artists between the ages of twenty and thirty-five. 


The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation has 
announced the winners of its 1959 Competition 
for Scholarships. The awards, totaling $34,000, 
were made to twenty-one applicants. The winners 
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are: in painting, Alfred C. Chadbourn, Marvin 
S. Cherney, Lois Eaton, Stuart G. Garrett, 
Peter J. Gilleran, Homer W. Johnson, John 
William Reilly, and Paul Resika; in sculpture, 
Philip H. Grausman, Lee Bontecou, Barbara 
Neijna and Arlene Love; in graphic arts, May 
Janko, Priscilla J. Haley, Letterio Calapai, 
Chaim Koppelman, Gabriel Laderman, Mel- 
vin Leipzig and Bernard Rosenquit; in stained 
glass design, Edris Eckhardt and Efrem 
Weitzman. The committee of selection included 
Robert Brackman, Robert Beverly Hale,Ogden 
M. Pleissner, Lewis Iselin, Georg Lober, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, Stephen Bridges, Will 
Barnet, Federico Castellon and Clare Leighton. 


NEWS NOTES 


Dedication ceremonies for the new Guggenheim 
Museum were held on October 21, with national, 
state and city officials participating. The cylin- 
drical, glass-domed concrete building is located 
at 1071 Fifth Avenue, between 88th and 89th 
Streets. It is the only major building in New 
York City designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


The six old-master paintings stolen on September 
14 from the Art Gallery of Toronto were re- 
covered on October 3 when the Toronto police 
acted on information received in an anonymous 
telephone call. The paintings were found, wrapped 
in heavy paper, in a private garage. Although 
they were marred, and had been cut out of their 
frames, Curator Martin Baldwin of the Art Gal- 
lery said that the damage was “not irreparable,” 
and announced plans to have the works restored 
and rehung within a week. Described as “Toron- 
to’s best,” the paintings were insured at $640,000. 
The recovered works comprise two Rembrandts, 
two Hals’s, one Rubens and a Renoir. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts have organized 
an exhibition of some eighty paintings by the 
nineteenth-century French artist Gustave Cour- 
bet. The exhibition will open in Philadelphia on 
December 17 and continue there through Febru- 
ary 14. It will then travel to Boston for a second 
showing of six weeks. Almost half of the paintings 
to be shown are from Europe, and of these ap- 
proximately one-quarter come from the Louvre 
and the Petit Palais. The works have been selected 
by Henry Clifford, curator of painting at the 
Philadelphia Museum. 


OBITUARIES 


Bernard Berenson, renowned connoisseur 
of Renaissance art, died at I Tatti, his 
villa near Florence, on October 6. He was 
ninety-four years old. (See “Editorial,” 
page 13.) 


The Austrian artist Alfred Kubin died in 
his home at Zwickledt on August 20 at the 
age of eighty-two. Kubin went to Munich 
in 1898 to study painting, and was one of 
the founders, with Kandinsky, Klee. Fein- 
inger and Jawlensky, of the Blaue Reiter. 


The British painter Sir Matthew Smith 
died in London on September 29 at the age 
of seventy-nine. A native of Yorkshire, he 
studied with Matisse in 1910, and was the 
foremost English representative of the 
Fauves. In 1953 the Tate Gallery in London 
honored him with a one-man exhibition, 
and in 1956 five of his works were included 
in “Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950,” 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


Bernard Berenson, 1865-1959 


i is a word dear to both Kant and Goethe. It is un- 
translatable, suggesting that you hold in awe that which you honor. 
Despite everything, it is the one word that defines a proper attitude 
toward Berenson, who evokes in me the same feeling of reverence 
that should be accorded to all those who have toiled for countless 
years in the service of humanity. By this I do not mean that Beren- 
son actually was the legend he became after the end of the war 
when, emerging from his hide-out in Tuscany, he was transfigured 
almost overnight into the personification of a saint, one who was 
at the same time the last and final authority in all matters of 
aesthetics. 

The sainted B. B. was also a clever businessman who amassed 
a fortune in his association with Duveen by providing old-master 
paintings with “Berenson passports”—certifying expensive pictures 
as genuine beyond any doubt and worthy of hanging in the draw- 
ing rooms of American millionaires. Berenson knew and appreciat- 
ed, as few others did, the civilizations of Greece and Rome, and all 
the art they inspired, but he was indifferent or even hostile to 
everything else. For him, modern art might have stopped with 
Cézanne. If, more than fifty years ago, he rallied to the defense of 
Matisse, he did so because he loathed the attackers more than he 
admired the artist. To the art of our time he was completely blind. 

The emphasis he placed on “tactile values” in the realm of the 
plastic arts threatens to limit our visual pleasures to figure paint- 
ing as practiced in the Renaissance. His aesthetic principles would 
narrow our outlook to the exclusion of Pre-Columbian, Polynesian, 
African, Far Eastern and Expressionist art, be it Rubens or De 
Kooning. 


Y.. should our admiration of Goethe diminish because the Titan 
was ungracious to Heine, and because he had no ear for Schubert? 
One must bear in mind the sorry condition of connoisseurship at 
the time Berenson first appeared upon the scene. There can be 
nothing but admiration for the way Berenson, in the 1890's, began 
to bring order into the jungle of naive or careless attributions, 
rediscovered masters who had been virtually forgotten, and _ re- 
evaluated others. Armed with a lamp and a magnifying glass, he 
stood in poorly lit rooms, facing undated, unsigned and often 
thickly overpainted or badly restored works of art. Combining 
intuition with the “morphological” method developed by Morelli, 
he attributed or re-attributed “anonymous” works by means of 
tabulated mannerisms of identified masters, or discovered un- 
known, unidentified, yet distinctly individual painters for whom 
temporary “names” had to be invented until documents could be 
unearthed, establishing their historical reality. Today it is hardly 
true that, as one critic wrote, attributions signed by Berenson are 
“like the papal seals which guarantee the authenticity of relics,” 


but we have Berenson to thank that Vasari’s Lives have ceased 
to be an unchallenged authority. 

If, after new reflection, he was forced to “kill” the man he had 
named “Amico di Sandro,” and to disassemble his oeuvre, he did 
“give” us Sassetta, the great religious Sienese virtually unknown to 
nineteenth century art lovers. He paid full tribute to Piero della 
Francesca, who is barely mentioned in Burckhardt’s Cicerone. While 
to Professor Norton, Berenson’s teacher at Harvard, Lorenzo Lotto 
was an utterly unimportant figure, we have, because of Berenson, 
learned to appreciate the sensitive Cinquecento Venetian. 


F.. the scholar, the lists of major Renaissance drawings and 
paintings are Berenson’s most important contribution. For the 
layman, the three most interesting works are also available i 
paperback editions—the /talian Painters of the Renaissance, con- 
sisting of four essays first published between 1894 and 1907; 
Aesthetics and History, which collects a variety of lucidly written 
observations finished in 1941; and Sketch for a Self-Portrait, 
issued just a decade before Berenson’s death. They include, of 
course, a great deal of valuable information. But their appeal is 
to the heart rather than to the mind. “Perhaps it would be better 
if all critics were poets and wrote poetry instead of pedantry,” 
Picasso once said. Berenson would have squirmed at the mention 
of Picasso (though he had praise for the Spaniard’s more classical 
moods). Yet Berenson gained the love of many through his style, 
through his enthusiasm, which is that of a poet rather than of an 
archivist. In this he is related to Walter Pater, whose work, he 
wrote, encouraged him to “extract from the chaotic succession of 
events in the common day what was wholesome and sweet, what 
fed and sustained the spirit, what could soar and take Pisgah 
heights.” But Berenson did not emulate Pater’s flowery prose on 
the Mona Lisa. Opening a new period in the writing of art history 
and art criticism, he warned that nothing should be read into a 
picture that was not “manifestly” there, and he disparaged writers 
who took “more interest in the artist than in his art.” 

Looking back, then, upon the accomplishment of this long, in- 
tensely lived life, we cannot but be touched by the seriousness of 
endeavor. For however much he contributed, in puckish humor 
perhaps, to the “Berenson legend” that commends itself to Holly- 
wood, there is, above and beyond it, the more durable Gesamtwerk 
of the connoisseur, philosopher and enthusiast who illuminated for 
us the pictorial visions of an age long past; who, by refining our 
aesthetic vocabulary, helped us to grasp the infinity of artistic 
phenomena; and whose contagious curiosity about all things that 
seemed nourishing to him ensures him the respect, nay, the rever- 
ence, even of those to whom he is more a myth than a man. 


Alfred Werner 
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PARIS 


Barres reincarnate in Malraux .. . the 
Paris Biennale . . . a riposte of despera- 


international “innocence” 


OS aa 


0: Frway, May 13, 1921, Maurice Barrés was 
tried and sentenced to death-in-efigy. The wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, Jacques Rigaut, Drieu 
la Rochelle, the Unknown Soldier, alias Benjamin 
Péret in German uniform, and the public prose- 
cutor, Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes, were aided 
and abetted by counsel for the defense, Louis 
Aragon (still had his first name then, like you 
and me), who demanded and obtained the death 
sentence for his client from André Breton, the 
presiding judge. “Believing that a given man, 
who, in a given period, is capable of solving cer- 
tain problems, is guilty if, whether from a desire 
for tranquillity or from a need for outward action, 
or from self-kleptomania, or for moral reasons, he 
renounces that which is unique in him; if he 
agrees with those who maintain that without ex- 
perience of life and awareness of responsibilities 
there can be no human assertion, that without 
them there can be no true possession of oneself; 
and if he interferes with whatever revolutionary 
power may reside in the activity of those who 
might be tempted to learn from his lesson; Dada 
accuses Maurice Barrés of offense against the 
security of the spirit.”* 

The Barrés affair was complex, ambiguous in 
fact, expressed or symbolized a predicament, but 
could not define it; Tzara’s hesitant support of 
the trial, Picabia’s protest were evidence of this. 
Barres’ career had, of course, been in its time the 
striking example of the perpetual commerce be- 
tween French literature and French politics. Its 
ambiguity, which has never been properly analyzed, 
was only partly determined by the moment in 
which it flowered, that period of respite, bounded 
by two great national catastrophes, the defeat of 
1871 and the tribulations of the Great War. 
Barrés, turning in 1914 from “le culte du moi” to 
a violent chauvinism, had adopted the code of 
middle-class values which few really self-conscious 
intellectuals of the period could share. His post- 
war role as deputy had a certain nobility; he was 
bent on rehabilitating the cultural heritage of the 
nation. The parliamentary speeches of the period? 
provide a special kind of treat: a notion of the 
level upon which debate was and is possible in 
the Chamber, as compared with the less than 
casual style current in the House. Those which 
trace the campaign to save and to restore the 
ruined and rotting churches of the French prov- 
inces are superb in their rhetoric and, ultimately, 
sympathetic in their purpose. One feels, too, the 
pathos of a compromising situation which led the 
traditionally anticlerical Radical-Socialists to des- 
perately resist what they conceived to be the thin 
edge of a wedge, descending, when necessary and 
when not, to the demagogic strategy of a debased 
rationalism and, taking their cue from Monsieur 
Homais, to shadowboxing with the Concordat. 
Reading these appeals, or the long Letter to the 
Minister of Public Education pleading for a reor- 
ganization of the educational system and the crea- 
tion of adequate conditions for scholarship and 
scientific research, and comparing them with the 
Teports published currently, one feels that little has 





*For this almost embarrassingly literal definition 
of the Sartrian category of the salaud, see The 
Dada Painters and Poets: An Anthology, edited 
by Robert Motherwell (Wittenborn and Schultz, 
New York, 1951). 

‘La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France (Plon, 
Paris, 1925) and Pour la Haute Intelligence 
Francaise (Plon, Paris, 1925). 
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changed—not the pathos, not the rhetoric, at any 
rate, for the wounds have never had time to heal 
completely. 

If Barrés has a modern successor, he is, of 
course, M. Malraux, but the sense of loss and of 
betrayal in our intellectuals of the Left and Cen- 
ter-Left is, for obvious reasons, far greater now. 
One might parenthetically observe that their ex- 
perience of the Gaullist regime is likely to be, if 
only indirectly, a positive one. That Left, which 
has tended, since the war, to a distortingly apoca- 
lyptic vision, is being sobered, directed slowly and 
perhaps surely, in reaction against the first real, 
unpleasant taste of Transcendence-in-Power toward 
a new and healthier political empiricism. For the 
moment, however, and with some justice. M. Mal- 
raux remains the intellectual scapegoat of the 
Left. The time of mock trials is past; indeed, the 
notion of theater-as-protest is, in a sense, intellec- 
tually outlawed in a regime which has appropri- 
ated theatricalism for its own purposes, thereby 
draining it of protest value. But M. Malraux 
is hanged, verbally, each day in the cafés, and, 
making all due allowance for sentimentality, cow- 
ardice and fashion, one must admit he has pro- 
vided ample ground for criticism. The Minister 
of Cultural Affairs’ program is, in almost all re- 
spects, shockingly shallow and characterized by 
a tone of rash grandiloquence—demonstrated, 
quite naturally, in the First Paris Biennale, which 
has just opened at the Musée de ]’Art Moderne. 


Tux Biennale then is clearly seen to be a ges- 
ture, and as gesture alone, comprehensible. inter- 
esting. It has been precipitated by the tactical 
position of the School of Paris, and everything 
about it, including the unprecedented speed and 
efficiency with which it has been organized, indi- 
cates that it is essentially a defensive riposte in a 
duel to the death, 

This enormous and costly enterprise materi- 
alized within six months of its conception, under 
the direction of M. Raymond Cogniat, Inspector 
in Chief of Fine Arts, and under the patronage of 
M. Malraux and Couve de Murville. It is impos- 
sible not to see it as Paris’ answer to Venice 
and to Sao Paulo, and indirectly and perhaps 
more importantly, to the United States. The ques- 
tion of age limit (none of the artists participating 
are over thirty-five) has been widely, even sharply 
debated. It is, however, a ridiculously minor issue; 
the real question is, “Why a Biennale at all?” 

Certainly one may see it as merely another re- 
sult of the increasingly tight and elaborate net- 
work of communication which is both facilitating 
cultural interchange and destroying all possibility 
of meditative solitude. To see it simply so, how- 
ever, is to endow it with a naturalness, an in- 
evitability which it does not have. The Biennale 
is a highlv self-conscious affair, political and spe- 
cifically Fifth Republic in character, expressing 
the need for self-assertion and reassurance, the 
demand for recognition and prestige with which 
we are familiar. It is another aspect of the policy 
of le rayonnement de la culture francaise, that 
propagandistic program which embraces the teach- 
ing of the French language in the secondary 
schools of the Occident and Orient and the cam- 
paign for copyright protection of Parisian dress 
design. 

How strikingly M. André Malraux’s statements. 
published in Le Monde for October 5. do confirm 
this! The interviewer, having established the 
“fact” that “the capital of our country remains the 
center of gravity for pictorial enterprise, notwith- 
standing attempts to transport it elsewhere.” adds 
that “those attempts are now so obvious, that no 
one can pretend to be unaware of them. Paris’ 
prestige remains intact.” 

Now, this has been, understandably enough, the 
great, anxious theme song of the ultraconservative 
critics of the generation of Raymond Charmet and 
Claude Roger-Marx, of those aging representatives 
of a bourgeoisie which witnessed the rise to power 
of the School of Paris. That M. Malraux should 
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join in the chorus is, however, if no longer quite 
astonishing, disheartening. He follows a first state- 
ment to the effect that this Biennale testifies to a 
complete formal emancipation which originated 
in Paris, with a declaration of his intention to 
organize, next year, a major exhibition designed 
to demonstrate the historical role of Paris in con- 
temporary painting, and particularly in the do- 
main of the informel. A few accounts are to be 
settled, and most particularly, Jackson Pollock’s 
debt to Fautrier, Wols and Masson—all this to be 
nicely catalogued, documented and dated. 

One has begun to rub one’s eyes, of course, 
feeling one has misread. But no, one has not—no 
more than one had misread the astounding per- 
sonal attack on M. Sartre in which M. Malraux 
indulged during his recent official mission in 
South America, when, driven to some unprece- 
dented state of tantrum, he flaunted the wounds 
acquired in the maquis at a time when M. Sartre, 


' safe in Paris, was managing to have his plays 








authorized for production by the occupation au- 
thorities. The assault had something of the gross- 
ness of the American Legion veteran castigating 
the slacker, more of the gratuitous quality of 
Mme, Callas’ traditional, semiweekly attacks on 
Mme. Tebaldi. It had, in any case, the violence 
of desperation. 

M. Malraux is, then, prepared to violate reality 
to the point of rewriting history and art history 
as drama. One is tempted to see this, somewhat 
indulgently, as the supreme coquetry of the man 
of letters: wishing to be read, not like Mathiez, 
for one’s content, but like Michelet, for one’s 
style. But indulgence succumbs to embarrassment 
as one reflects and realizes that this is not co- 
quetry, but bravado. Pollock’s debt to Fautrier 
and Wols must be invented and used to support 
and reinforce the very real importance of Mas- 
son’s influence, in the interest of re-establish- 
ing, through mere chronology, France’s creative 
supremacy. Now one is astonished that the sophis- 
ticated Minister, the decorated veteran of innu- 
merable dialectical campaigns, should lose control 
to the point of making this particularly elemen- 
tary kind of blunder, and at the expense of three 
gifted painters. 


a stance, the techniques of assertion 
and hypostatization, the fundamentally gesticula- 
tive and rhetorical character of his statements do 
confirm the Biennale’s historical significance, if 
not its mission. For France to have to prove that 
Paris remains the center of the art world is sad. 
It is significant that in no other field of activity— 
literature, drama or music—does she attempt to 
do so. For obvious reasons the exhibition and its 
organizers deserve severity, but for reasons just 
as obvious and in large part identical, they de- 
serve as well understanding, generosity and en- 
couragement. Above all, the Fifth Republic can, 
when she so chooses, do things handsomely. In 
the dreary corridors of that vulgar, insubstantial, 
badly designed and propped-up sepulcher on the 
Avenue du Président Wilson, the thousand works 
of art—shipped, insured, relatively well-hung and 
‘lighted—have been installed in a specially con- 
ceived setting which is neither obtrusively elaborate 
nor offensively meager. Subsidies are available, it 
would seem, when Ja Politique de la Grandeur is 
mM question. The prizes, grants and scholarships, 
though modest by American standards, testify to 
the fact that the government is prepared, if neces- 
sary, to do things liberally indeed. This is the 
single most important fact to be retained. The 
money is there. 

_ One’s duty, then, is obviously to campaign for 
ts efficient use: for a revision of the curriculum 
at the Beaux-Arts, for the building of studios, for 
aid to young painters and sculptors, for subsidies 
for first one-man shows (similar to those granted 
for the production of first plays by young 
writers), etc. Above all for the organization of a 
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really coherent, radically conceived cultural pro- 
gram. 

And those young painters, from more than forty 
countries, what of them? They form a strangely 
sedate and homogeneous group. “Modern paint- 
ing,” said George Moore, “is uninteresting be- 
cause there is no innocency left in it.” M. Malraux 
has been insisting, and rightly, that painting has 
not, for some time, had anything at all to do with 
a painter’s visual innocence, that its sources lie in 
the artist’s experience of a reshaped reality, of 
art. The Biennale tells us both are right. In all 
this vast bazaar, only Cambodia and a few semi- 
colonial countries manage to preserve a degree of 
innocence, but oh, it is an awful, perverted kind. 
The travel posters (“Come to Cambodia, land 
of .. .”), tourist’s mementos and gift-shop items 
constitute pathetic faux pas, but they raise no 
problems. Neither, of course, does the Socialist 
Realism of the Hungarian and Roumanian entries, 
nor the “revolutionary” imagery from Mexico. 

The problems lie elsewhere—in Poland, for ex- 
ample, or in Yugoslavia. Poland’s situation had 
always apparently been strange, though not 
unique—comparable, perhaps, to that of Ireland. 
Feudalism, Catholicism, a climate of insurrection 
and frustration produced, in any case, the literary 
prototype of the proud and voluble Pole, the revo- 
lutionary charmer who swept through the roman- 
tic melodrama of nineteenth-century history with 
something of the stage-Irishman’s swagger. His 
relationship to Russian culture seemed somewhat 
less ambiguous than that of the Irishman’s to Eng- 
land, and one wonders whether that was because 
Russia herself, nourished on Western ideology and 
art, lacked England’s relative cultural autonomy. 

By what now seems the happiest of circum- 
stances, Poland appears never to have resigned 
completely from the cultural community of the 
West. This has, of course, been apparent these 
last two years or so, not in her overpublicized 
young novelists, but in her films: those which, 
like Wajda’s, come from the professional studios, 
and, above all, those by Polanski and other stu- 
dents at the State Film Institute. These have 
had a freedom, indeed a wildness, and, in the case 
of Kantor’s abstract work, a consciously anarchic 
violence which indicate the government’s highly 
permissive attitude and an easy familiarity with 
the vocabulary of Surrealism, Dadaism and, lately, 
with painting since Pollock. 

This continuity, a triumph over Stalinism, has 
had its accompanying disadvantages. The Polish 
painters represented at the Biennale are hearten- 
ingly up-to-date, but like almost everyone else, 
distressingly fashionable. Poland seems, in fact, to 
have her Dufour (Pagowska, the most solid of 
the lot), her Fichet (Ziemski), her Laubiés 
(Gierowski) , and, in Lebenstein, her official prize- 
winner, a prospective Cuixart. Away from the 
Biennale and on the Ile St-Louis, the Galerie 
Lambert has organized a peripheral or supple- 
mentary exhibition of seven young Polish artists. 
Included are painted collages by Zablocki, which 
have something of the very best French-influenced 
English painting, a suggestion of the taste and 
skill of Scott or Bell, and Kowalski’s knowingly 
sober, close-valued canvases, related to a range of 
fashions, embracing Tapiés, Dominik and Arnal. 

Why, however, does one feel disturbed by the 
network of references, of allusions, of influences 
which spring to mind? Surely they are an indi- 
cation of that international community which is 
taking shape, that community of enterprise for 
which Americans in particular are supposed to 
have starved so long? One remembers the ex- 
hibition of abstract paintings by the young Lenin- 
grad artist organized two years ago by M. Daniel 
Cordier—unsuccessful canvases, touching, prob- 
lem-posing if not problem-solving, thereby re- 
calling, not resembling, early Picabia, painted in 
that kind of vacuum which now lies nearest the 
frontier of innocence. 
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Sculpture in the ascendant . . . Moore, 
Elisabeth Frink, Henry Henghes . . . the 
Italians Colla and Greco . . . Armitage’s 


retrospective at the Whitechapel .. . 


Ssesinuis back over the long, hot summer I can’t 
help feeling that the sculpture we’ve seen in Lon- 
don has been a good deal more remarkable than 
the painting. Of course there were some fine 
pictures in the mixed exhibitions that traditionally 
dominate the artistic scene between seasons, but it 
was often the works of sculpture that stood out, 
and on several occasions took over the gallery 
completely. In addition to this we’ve had, from 
June to October, a succession of one-man sculp- 
ture shows of unusual interest for which there 
was no parallel in painting. 

Why this should be I don’t know. I suppose 
that as far as sculpture is concerned London 
might reasonably lay claim to being the most 
lively center in Europe, and certainly with the 
death of Sir Jacob Epstein, Barbara Hepworth’s 
Grand Prix at the Sao Paulo Bienal, and the ap- 
pearance of Henry Moore on the cover of Time, 
sculpture does seem to be news here at the 
moment, 

Epstein’s sudden death was widely lamented. 
This remarkable man had finally won admiration 
on all sides, and his lifelong struggle with the 
uncomprehending British public has made things 
very much easier for succeeding generations of 
sculptors, as Henry Moore himself in a generous 
and moving tribute was ready to admit. 

Moore hasn’t had a major exhibition in London 
for some time, but he showed some new works 
among the nineteenth- and_twentieth-century 
European paintings at Marlborough Fine Arts 
Gallery. They included the final maquette for the 
UNESCO Reclining Figure—one of his noblest 
variations on this theme—and the disturbingly 
osseous Three Forms before a Screen of 1958-59. 
This, like much of Moore’s more experimental 
recent sculpture, has its roots in the Surrealism 
of the thirties, just as Barbara Hepworth’s work 
belongs to the alternative tradition of classical 
abstraction. Though they share common origins, 
these two sculptors are temperamentally very dif- 
ferent; and Barbara Hepworth’s Sao Paulo prize 
is perhaps the best indication that in the public 
eye she has now moved completely out of Moore’s 
shadow. The forms of her recent work may be 
free and ungeometric, but they remain disciplined 
and classical in spirit. Some small pieces were in 
the summer show at the Gimpel Fils Gallery, 
which despite defections among the middle genera- 
tion still has the best of the younger sculptors. 
Two of them, Anthony Caro and Hubert Dalwood, 
are promised one-man shows later in the coming 
season, and this will I hope give me the oppor- 
tunity of discussing their work at length. 

An even younger member of this generation, 
Elisabeth Frink, had a successful one-man exhibi- 
tion at the Waddington Galleries in June. In a 
land notorious for its animal worship she very 
quickly established herself as a sculptor first of 
dead cats and birds and then of bird-men. They 
all had the fashionable scraggy surfaces and were 
certainly very vital, but I much prefer the lumpy 
Heads of 1958 and 1959, which have a genuine 
sculptural quality the animals lack. 

Miss Frink owes something to Giacometti and 
to the late Germaine Richier, both of whom had 
important works in the Hanover Gallery’s summer 
sculpture show—two rooms pleasantly overcrowded 
with work by Maillol, Matisse, Picasso, Arp, But- 
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ler and others. These regular summer shows al 
the Hanover have done much to introduce young 
sculptors here to the best and also to the newest 
from the Continent, and this year a particular 
favorite of mine, the Hungarian Kemeny, made 
his first appearance. 

Another sculpture show followed immediately 
at the Hanover Gallery, this time devoted to the 
Hamburg-born Henry Henghes, who lived in 
England for many years before moving to France 
in 1953. A skillful carver, Henghes seems to aspire 
to the mantle of Brancusi, but he lacks a distinc- 
tive personality of his own, and for me only 
occasionally do his abstracted figures and birds 
carry real conviction. 

Two well-known Italian sculptors have also been 
exhibiting in London—Ettore Colla at the I.C.A. 
and Emilio Greco at Roland, Browse and Del- 
banco’s gallery. They could hardly be more dif- 
ferent. Colla welds together bits of rusting iron 
scrap to form totemic figures and objects. He has 
a nice feeling for texture and a sense of humor. 
I enjoyed the exhibition, but as does happen with 
shows at the Institute of Contemporary Arts | 
couldn't quite understand the claims made for 
him in the catalogue. Like a good many other 
people Colla owes a lot to Gonzalez, and if Gon- 
zalez is used as a yardstick I can’t see that he has 
added very much. 

Emilio Greco is by contrast an academic sculp- 
tor, very accomplished indeed—one can appreciate 
Henry Moore’s commendation: “He is not only 
sensual and elegant. He has a feeling for beauty, 
and also a natural sense and a gift for form and 
value—a rare combination.” The flowing rhythms 
of his twisting female figures are indeed beautiful- 
ly controlled, and at their best they have a most 
affecting grace. Yet sometimes their mannered 
elegance is so obtrusive that one feels Greco is 
dealing with fashion models and not female nudes, 
and his formal devices can be rather disturbing 
like the curious tight bandeaux around breasts 
and buttocks that somehow eliminate the natural 
form. The larger pieces in this exhibition were 
the third and fourth of a series of twelve over-life- 
size bathers, which are designed to surround a 
swimming pool—and this in itself provides a wry 
comment on Greco’s work. 


: WONDERED what would be the effect of introduc- 
ing one of Kenneth Armitage’s women among the 
Grecos. She would certainly look clumsy and ill- 
educated, but I suspect that the virtues of her 
honest earthiness would soon be apparent. Armi- 
tage is to me one of the few figurative sculptors 
at work today who has something original to say, 
and I found his retrospective at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery the most interesting exhibition of the 
summer. This was in fact an augmented version of 
Armitage’s Venice Biennale show which the Brit- 
ish Council organized. Since last summer it has 
been touring the Continent with stops at Paris, 
Cologne, Brussels, Zurich and Rotterdam—quite 
a triumphal procession for a forty-three-year-old 
artist. 

Armitage seems to have had more one-man 
shows in New York than in London, so I imagine 
his work is not unfamiliar to you; and, since 
Patrick Heron wrote at length and with creat 
perception of his last London exhibition in ARTS 
(December, 1957), I shall feel absolved from talk- 
ing about anything but new or unfamiliar work. 
There is, however, quite a lot of this. The White- 
chapel show gave us the chance to see what must 
be very nearly Armitage’s complete works of 
sculpture to date. It included, in addition to what 
was exhibited at Venice and on the Continent. 
two important recent works, and several large 
plaster sculptures of the 1948-53 period which are 
only now being cast in bronze. These early pieces, 
looking a bit naked in their pink plaster, do much 
to help fill out our picture of the beginnings of 
Armitage’s career. 

Some of Armitage’s best-known sculptures date 


from this time—the groups of figures, half-life-size 
or less, like Family Going for a Walk (195}). 
People in a Wind (1951) and Seated Group Lis. 
tening to Music (1952). In them four or mor 
figures are joined together in a flat, vertical 
screenlike structure, here spread out, though late 
it is sometimes folded up into a more com 
pattern, as in Standing Group II of 1952-54 anj 
in The Sentinels of 1955-56. The screen idea help; 
give a structural clarity to these multi-fgur 
groups; it becomes a kind of visual metaphor, 
like the curious gridiron pattern on the breasts 
of the tightly knit figures in the projected Wa 
Memorial for Krefeld in Germany (1956)—a de. 
vice that has its origin in aerial photographs of 
the walls of burnt-out, roofless houses. 

Even before he began making the multi-figur 
pieces, Armitage was already working at the more 
fundamental problems of finding suitable sculp. 
tural treatment for the single figure and the pair 
of figures. The earliest work at Whitechapel, an 
over-life-size Pink Bust of 1948, has the hieratic 
frontality and the simplified and flattened (even | 
concave) forms of body and limbs that character. | 
ize many of the later sculptures. It leads directly 
to three related sculptures on the theme of two 
full-length linked figures. These are still in plaster, 
and represent what must at the time have been 
as much Armitage’s main concern as the well- 
known groups. The two linked figures are joined 
together into a whole; one is seen front view, the 
other back. Buttocks and breasts and limbs pro- 
trude from the flat, squarish, upended rectangle 
formed by the two bodies. This is even more 
marked in Two Figures I of 1951 than in the Two 
Linked Figures of 1949; the gaps between the 
legs are much lower, and_ rounded instead oj 
pointed, and the heads are reduced to knobs at 
the corners. The smaller Two Figures II of 1951 
seems to come between the two larger works: it 
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has a similar placing of the arms—which gives a | 


rhythm to the sculpture—to the 1949 pair, but in 
other respects resembles Two Figures I. 


Emilio Greco, Bather IV ; 
at Roland, Browse and Delbanco Gallery. 
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Kenneth Armitage, Sprawli 


The other previously unexhibited large early 
works, still in plaster, were a straightforward 
Lije Study of 1953, and, more interesting, a Stand- 
ing Group of the same year, which appears to 
have been Armitage’s largest work up to that 
date. Here three figures are linked together; the 
bodies become a very thin, flat shape, roughly 
rectangular with corners rounded, and the heads 
and limbs are reduced to spiky and knoblike pro- 
tuberances. The 1953 Standing Group has an ob- 
vious family likeness to much of what precedes it, 
and it looks forward to the very large Diarchy of 
1957 and the even larger Triarchy of 1958-59, in 
which the extreme thinness of the flattened body 
gives way to a bolder, more slablike treatment. 

Triarchy was exhibited in plaster at White- 
chapel; after the very impressive Diarchy I found 
it a little disappointing, and wondered whether 
Armitage was not trying to blow up his ideas on 
too large a scale. Certainly some of the smaller 
related maquettes are more satisfactory, especially 
the Square Seated Figures of 1957. This question 
of the right size does not always get the attention 
it deserves: are not the mound-shaped breasts of 
Triarchy, for example, altogether too slight and 
pretty for that nine-foot expanse of flat chests? 

My disappointment with Triarchy may be large- 
ly due to the fact that I saw it in plaster, without 
the textural quality of bronze that matters a great 
deal for Armitage, as one can see from Diarchy, 
or from the other brand-new work, a life-size Girl 
without a Face. She has a flat, brimmed hat in- 
stead, and looks as if she has stepped out of some 
space-fiction story. 


Teensrs the most immediately satisfying of the 
recent large works is the Sprawling Woman of 
1957. This must in some ways be regarded as the 
culmination of those figures lying on their backs 
and on their sides that occupied Armitage between 
1955 and 1957. The body is lumpier than is usual 
with him and squarer in section; it rests on ample 
buttocks and shoulder blades, which are formally 
balanced by the rising mounds of breasts and 
stomach. One arm and one leg extend the horizon- 
lal line of the body; the other leg and arm shoot 
straight out at an angle, which is however calcu- 
lated not to upset the balance of the figure. 
The Sprawling Woman is more nearly three- 
dimensional than most of Armitage’s sculpture, 
but even so it is not sculpture in the round as 
this would be understood by Brancusi or Arp or 
bara Hepworth. Armitage has constantly em- 
phasized flattened shapes in an attempt to break 
down the new prejudice against sculpture that is 
not fully three-dimensional. As he told me in a 
letter: “I’m not trying to be a three-dimensional 
(or a real) sculptor and not quite making it, as 
some people seem to think. I sometimes deliberate- 
want frontality—that which is natural to the 
human figure or which would meet the demands 
of a formal or architectural setting. This gives it 


ng Woman; at Whitechapel Art Gallery. 



















presence. I don’t like uniformity—anything to 
hold one’s interest must have a tendency to, with 
or from something. A man whose personality is 
completely balanced or whose interests are equal- 
ly distributed in all directions would be unbear- 
ably dull. Scott Fitzgerald said that life was more 
successful looked at from a single window. I did 
not make the flat work of a few years ago because 
I suddenly liked the idea of flatness. That I did in 
fact like it in the end was the indirect result of 
something different. For a shape to interest me 
it must have a tendency. Almost all the material 
I have used comes from the human figure in the 
first case. I discovered that what appears to be 
fairly round in the human figure is not so at all. 
It has (or the section has) a lateral axis, and 
awareness of this is deeply satisfying. The head 
has a horizontal front-to-back axis; the thorax 
is flat toward the front, as is also the pelvis but 
bent backward on a hinge; the thighs have a 
sectional axis outward; the lateral axis changes in 
a most satisfying manner through ninety degrees 
in the arm. But taken as a whole—especially as I 
tend to coagulate shapes together—the arms and 
the torso present a shape in section that is much 
wider than it is deep. Working on this and taking 
it as far as it would go resultea in apparent flat- 
ness—the small Flat Standing Figure, for example. 
But it is never quite flat—think of a three- 
dimensional cross with one axis considerably 
shorter than the others.” 

It follows that you cannot just walk around an 
Armitage and expect meaningful views from every 
angle. You might find that this was possible, but 
sometimes the figures are as frontal as Egyptian 
sculpture, and you must stand directly before 
them; and sometimes you must walk slowly past 
them, as one walks past people in a street. Un- 
fortunately this particular quality was not brought 
out by the way the work was displayed at White- 
chapel. Exhibitions here are usually the best-hung 
in London, but this time some lack of understand- 
ing for the artist’s work was evident. (Certainly 
the same pieces looked more impressive in the 
British Pavilion at Venice.) All Armitage’s sculp- 
ture seemed to have been treated as if it were 
completely in the round; yet these are not abstract 
shapes but figures, with front, back and sides, 
and there are obvious viewpoints for looking at 
most of them. 

The sculpture was also too often shown at an 
acute angle to a plane surface—the Triarchy was 
not placed parallel to a wall as I feel sure it 
should have been. This sort of thing is particularly 
upsetting in Armitage’s case, because he stresses 
the horizontals and verticals in a manner almost 
as rigorous as Mondrian’s, and the exhibition 
should have exaggerated this fact and not tried 
to hide it. Horizontality and verticality—and thus 
flatness and squareness—this is the way Armitage 
relates the figure to the world in which we live. 


Alan Bowness 
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NATIONWIDE EXHIBITIONS 


SANTA BARBARA: MAX BECKMANN 


Tus new University Art Gallery at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, opened on September 
16 with an impressive Max Beckmann exhibition, 
organized by William Dole, the gallery’s director. 
The twenty oils, plus several water colors and 
lithographs, are from the collection of Dr. and 
Mrs. Stephan Lackner of Santa Barbara, and they 
date almost entirely from the decade of the thir- 
ties, It was in 1933, shortly after the Nazis came 
to pewer, that Dr. Lackner, who was a young 
university student at the time, bought his first 
painting by Beckmann, at precisely the moment 
the artist was banned from exhibiting in Germany. 
Lackner continued to support Beckmann with 
more or less regular purchases through the thirties, 
until he had acquired some forty paintings, in- 
cluding one of the triptychs. Then war and exile 
separated the two men, who had in the interim 
become close personal friends. 

The present exhibition serves less to reveal the 
development of Beckmann’s strikingly individual 
style than to illustrate the breadth and diversity 
of his painterly interests during the years of his 
retreat to Berlin (to escape Nazi persecution in 
Frankfort) and early exile in Amsterdam on the 
eve of the Second World War. His art ranged all 
the way from monumental allegorical moralities 
through symbolic figure studies and portraits to 
“pure” landscapes and still life. 

In this show there is an allegory called Demons 
Fishing for Souls—personifications of power lust, 
sex lust, etc., are seen casting their lines from a 
small boat which floats in a sinister underground 
place suggestive of the Paris Métro. A large figure 
composition called Brother and Sister contains 
“typical” Beckmannesque erotic symbolism. A 
painting calied Bar in Berlin is a satire in the 
spirit of Newe Sachlichkeit social cynicism. Two 
Women on Sofa is a densely patternized interior 
with figures somewhat reminiscent of Vuillard, 
but with more pronounced psychological overtones. 
Girl in Bed is a reclining nude in the tradition of 
Symbolist Intimism. 

There are three marvelous portraits, including 
the Self-Portrait with Horn, a work of immense 
formal power and spiritual massiveness. Claridge 
Bar might be called an Expressionist genre piece. 
It is a haunting glimpse through glass dividers 
into a long tunnel-like interior containing two or 





Max Beckmann, Two Ladies; in Santa Barbara. 
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three distant figures in evening attire. The paint- 
ing is powerful in its amber and black color 
opposition and in its abrupt interplay of flat 
structural pattern and deep architectural space. 
Simultaneously Beckmann has managed to convey 
that pleasant coincidence of glamor and disillusion 
that lurks (or used to) in certain Old World bars 
—and through his “keyhole perspective” evokes a 
delicious sense of detachment hovering on the 
verge of expectancy. 

There are two still lifes, one of simple rectilin- 
ear relations and subtle color harmony (in classic 
Cézannesque vein), the other a rich amalgam of 
orchidaceous shapes and glowing colors com- 
pressed into a sensuous formal orchestration that 
swells and suffuses the picture surface. The re- 
maining half of the exhibition (nine paintings) 
consists of a memorable body of landscape paint- 
ing. The subjects are conventional—beach scenes, 
a canal in Holland, Sacré Coeur, ete.—but the 
power of visualization is pure Beckmann. His 
treatment of Sacré Coeur, for example, suggests 
Caligari more than Utrillo. The keylike forms 
interlock most solidly, but the bleak little figures 
scurrying up the street are specters. A mysterious 
force warps the earth in Canal in Holland, yet the 
composition is as rigorous as a geometric abstrac- 
tion. Several seascapes are tour de force impres- 
sions of dramatic light. In Scheveninger, for 
example, a sun setting through clouds casts flashes 
and slicks upon a wet beach in the vivid moment 
before all light seeps away. Yet in the landscapes 
no less than in the figure compositions there is the 
same restless “will to form,” and authentic im- 
print of deeply felt inner life. 

Conversely, in all his work, in the epic morali- 
ties and mythological fantasies as well as in his 
(ostensibly) purely painterly canvases, we always 
find upon his coherent muscular forms the stamp 
of a disciplined worker of shapes, colors and 
spatial relations. For though many of his pictures 
are heavily charged with symbolism and some- 
times function rather in the manner of a charm or 
visual spell, Beckmann always conceived the paint- 
er’s primary task as that of translating the world 
of three dimensions onto the plane of the canvas. 
This exhibition underscores again the unique 
combination of will and sensibility with which 
Beckmann spanned the psychological and _for- 
mal polls of art, the extraordinary success with 
which he bridged the aesthetic worlds of Dostoevski 
and Cézanne, (University Art Gallery, University 
of California at Santa Barbara, September 16— 


October 7.) Charles S. Kessler 


CHICAGO: JOSEPH GOTO 


Panes his student days at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, some fifteen years ago, until now, Joseph 
Goto’s welded-steel sculpture has exhibited a con- 
stant concern: not with grace and power per se, 
not with the haphazard or the found, not even 
with the limitations of his material and its work- 
ing, but with analogy—that analogy residing in 
living natural forms. His technical handling of 
the steel has always been superb. In his latest 
work, he brings an organic flexibility to the steel, 
changing it into a thick, elastic material, balanc- 
ing, in works titled Bud, Orchard, Bouquet, Spring, 
etc., the torsional strains to create, in spite of a 
seemingly capricious projection, a strange degree 
of equipoise. As with plants there is the seeming- 
ly random proliferation, the weaving and growing 
from a base, but the botanic is here created with 
forms wrenched from the human body. 

This is in direct contrast to his work of a dec- 
ade ago (a fine example stands in the garden of 
the Museum of Modern Art), when he was ex- 
pressing the human figure and its interior space 
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in terms of insect and plant forms. In structures 
hardly thicker than a man’s arm, formed of stalk- 
like rods rising seven to ten feet, he proclaimed 
the kinship of man with other natural objects, 
with the mandibles of the preying insect and with 
the tough reed. 

Some years later Goto became concerned with 
the horizontal and with the space around the 
object. The sculptural elements thickened and 
spread across the spatial plane. The spires became 
spans. For a while he became lost in the problem 
of means, and the interest of his work diminished. 

Now Goto is returning to the verticals and to a 
renewed interest in expression beyond the ma- 
terial. The transition between inner and outer 
space is beautifully handled. More important, the 
kinship of natural forms once more asserts itself. 
And already, from this exhibit, one can predict 
Goto’s return to the human figure—but in a trans- 
formation. Almost all of these pieces bear the rough 
proportions of the body, and almost all bear aloft 
a circle that will surely soon be a head. If this is 
so, the circuitous journey of the last ten years, 
though long and hard, should prove rewarding. 
(Allan Frumkin Gallery, October 12-November 7.) 


Bernard Sahlins 


PRINCETON: HYDE SOLOMON 


Bas SOLOMON was recently appointed artist-in- 
residence at Princeton University, and this ex- 
hibition at the Princeton Museum serves to make 
his work of the last two years more familiar to 
the university students and faculty. Twelve paint- 
ings are shown, among them six that were in- 
cluded in his show at the Poindexter Gallery in 
New York last November. Solomon’s work contin- 
ues, as Martica Sawin observed in ARTS, Novem- 
ber, 1958, to “participate in the general climate 
of Abstract Expressionism, [while pointing] toward 
an art which once again concerns itself more 
directly with intelligibility and to which a revital- 
ized perception of nature is fundamental.” Within 
this continuum, however, several shifts in emphasis 
can be observed in the recent paintings, 

One is struck first by the lightening of the 
palette and by the intense statement of a horizon 
line. Horizon especially sets itself forth, shining 
with pale light. The single strokes that compose a 
plane of color are still laid on carefully, one next 
to the other, color over color, but the colors are 
closer in value, all being whitened, and the effect 
is of shimmering in one key. The color moves 
thus from one intense local statement to the next. 
But the horizontal emphasis and the diagonal 
movement of cloud shapes state an expansion 
of view. A far-reaching depth and height are 
achieved, and an ocean view, illimitable, rather 
than a terrestrial view is brought to mind. This is 
even true in the more darkly formed Saratoga 
Woods. The woods on the land fuse with it to 
move as uncovered land moves, back to a light- 
blue horizontal, which in turn gives off a high- 
reaching diagonal that opens into farther distance. 

It is as though, strictly within its own terms, 
Solomon is pioneering his land, pushing farther 
and farther into that land of perception and 
memory, which is made more vast for him as he 
experiences more as a painter. And what the land in 
the painting becomes must be for Solomon a slow 
but steadily advancing position; there is nothing 
of exaggerated feeling. But there is a constantly 
stated measuring of each progression through color 
juxtapositions and precise brush strokes. Solomon’s 
paintings afford an example of painting itself fus- 
ing with remembered perception to become the next 
position and to make a new location for the 
painter. This interaction of the experience of 
painting and perception gives Solomon’s art a 
special place in our time, creating as it does a 
space and pace so different from the usual con- 
temporary experience. (Princeton University Mu- 
seum, October 8-November 8.) Anita Ventura 
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Masterpieces on Loan at Smith College 


Forty-four masterpieces from the collections of Smith alumnae 
are now on view (through November 18) at the Smith College 
Museum of Art in Northampton, Massachusetts. Each artist is 
represented by a single masterpiece. Fullest coverage is given 
to American painting, the twentieth-century School of Paris and 
German Expressionism, but the show offers a sampling of nearly 
every school or tendency in the history of post-medieval Western 
art. Above is Soutine’s Alley of Trees, lent by Pamela Talmey 
Colin, of New York City. 





Modigliani at the Fogg Art Museum 


An exhibition of twentieth-century drawings from the collection 
of Stefa and Léon Brillouin, on view at the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University (November 3—December 12), features 
thirty-two papers from the hand of Modigliani, and includes as 
well works by Dufy, Maillol and Utrillo. The Modiglianis ex- 
tend from 1908—two years after the Italian artist’s arrival in 
Paris—to 1919, the year of his early death. Prominent among 
these drawings is the portrait of Conrad Moricand, writer and 
artist who himself was to take Modigliani’s death mask. 
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Exotic Art at the Carnegie 


Currently on view (through 
January 3) at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh is “Exotic 
Art from Ancient and Primi- 
tive Civilizations,” an exhibi- 
tion of nearly a thousand pieces 
from the remarkable collection 
of Mr. Jay C. Leff, of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. Termed 
“exotic” because they originate 
outside the classical Greco- 
Roman tradition, the pieces 
represent a diversity of cultures 
in the Americas, the South Seas 
and Africa, as well as Etruria 
and ancient India and Persia. 
Above is a Kushan-Gupta stone 
figural stele, c. 400 A.D. 


Cézanne at Wildenstein’s 


The first major loan exhibition 
of the season at the Wildenstein 
Galleries (November 5-—Decem- 
ber 5) will present some sixty 
paintings and twenty-five water 
colors by Cézanne, many of 
them never before shown in 
New York. These works, deriv- 
ing from eighteen museums 
and a number of outstanding 
private collections throughout 
the country, will be displayed 
for the benefit of the National 
Organization for Mentally Ill 
Children. The water color at 
right, lent by Mr. Basil Goul- 
andris, is Village Church, which 
dates from 1900-04. 
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Leon Golub, Orestes (1956) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Manilow. 








Fritz Wotruba, Figure with 
Raised Arms (1956-57) ; 


courtesy Fine Arts Associates. 


Germaine Richier, Ogre (1951); 
courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery. 





Karel Appel, Person in Gray (1953) ; 
courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery. 
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Brief Treatise on Surplus Value 


or, The Man Who Wasn’t There The broad exhibition called 


I. BECOMES increasingly difficult to say anything about the 
major exhibitions in the more prominent American museums. 
They come at you in foggy fashion, weightless of body and 
featureless of face, like Hamlet’s father’s ghost. Even if they 
include good artists, they are wretched as ensembles. They 
may not all be so slapdash and haphazard as the “Recent 
Sculpture USA” show the Modern held last summer; or so un- 
blushingly commercial as “School of Paris: The Internationals,” 
an exhibition offered last spring by the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis; or as utterly lacking in direction as the show the 
“Friends of the Whitney” put on at about the same time; or as 
cliché and official as the Modern’s ambassadorial garden party, 
“The New American Painting.” They may not be any one of 
these things—they are apt to be all of them. And in this com- 
posite we discern the character peculiar to museums as they 
work ever more deeply into the role mass acculturation has 
reserved for them in the communications field. 

One may well wonder why they accept this role. After all, 
museums do have some cards to play. Art is a luxury, no doubt, 
and museum people must feel painfully close to the outer edge; 
but they hold the key of knowledge, and anyway, as the Marxists 
are always telling us, ours is a society in which the frivolous 
seems more attractive than the useful, and quite as necessary— 
who, among the “influentials,” stands so high in his own esteem 
or the world’s that he dares despise the arts? Unfortunately, 
such needs may, in certain circumstances, be felt as doubly 
binding—as masters are bound to slaves, as well as slaves to 
masters. What circumstances? “Liberal” ones, where our views 
on art must be advanced to be sanctioned; but where, since our 
social views especially must be advanced, art becomes part of 
“better living,” museums ally with what money can buy and the 
imagination proudly agitates its blazon: a rubber plant or 
philodendron against a white wall. 

At this point, a school of red herrings flash across our course. 
In Boston, the Museum of Fine Arts exhibits the collection of 
the late Alvan T. Fuller, whose “two terms as Governor of 
Massachusetts from 1925 to 1929 exemplified public stewardship 
of a high order, marked as they were by [Fuller’s] forcefulness 
and independence”; but they were also marked by the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927, a fact the catalogue neglects to 
mention. At the same time, the New Republic surprises us by 
its dislike of Abstract Expressionism and is rebuked, as Dwight 
Macdonald is pilloried for admiring no one after Braque—a 
phony revolutionary, Macdonald, if ever there was one. 

This is not, then, a question of any specific politics—the 
characteristic of the liberal “position” is to admit the most 
divergent politics. But it is a question of what can be called 
a political action nonetheless (and I say “nonetheless” because 
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“New Images of Man” at the Modern occasions these reflections on the contemporary role of art. 


BY JERROLD LANES 





such action, while so pervasively dominant in its effect, is so 
hesitant in execution; it lacks a defined content as it lacks a 
particular goal): the incorporation of art into a social process 
it may, but need not, consider, into a social imminence its 
meaning stands outside. 

I suppose this subordination, still more than the characteristic 
alliance with money that is only its result, is what accounts 
for the remarkable failure of nerve one notes on the part of our 
museums. It may, by this time, be unrealistic to expect these 
institutions to encourage insight, but they could at least form 
taste. Yet even now, the Modern is presenting a show called, 
with unfortunate relevance, “The Package.” They méant one 
exhibition, but we should not be wrong in thinking of the whole 
museum, currently encompassing, within the same generous 
embrace, everything from Cosmo Campoli to Continental Can: 
assimilating, within a mainly sociological bias. products of 
invested capital to works of the sensibility, whether “free” or 
innerly compelled. No doubt there is a pious hope that the 
former may be redeemed by the latter’s company. Behind it, we 
still discern the circuit of producing and marketing, and we 
remember that big magazines, like advertising agencies, have 
assured us they are staffed by people “just like you”—you the 
consumer on one side, you the manufacturer on the other, they 
in the middle, the anonymous image identical to both. So our 
museums, renouncing the dreadful burdens of authority, are no 
longer regents but accomplices: they tend not to set a direction 
but to follow one; or rather, they function in a realm where to 
achieve the one is to undergo the other, since this circuit is 
closed. It is also, in this way, inoperative: it excludes the artist’s 
intention at one end, the public’s education at the other.* 


A.. of which brings us to the Modern’s current exhibition of 
art, if I may use the word in a more limited sense than does 
that institution itself: “New Images of Man,” a show organized 





*T hope I shall not be taken for a revolutionary by those unused to 
authentic revolutionary parlance. It is certainly true that as laborers 
are excluded from the enjoyment of profits, so artists are excluded 
from the utilization of their work; but this is only an analogy. And 
even at that, what makes the analogy valid is precisely the false 
“assimilation, within a mainly sociological bias, of products of in- 
vested capital to works of the sensibility .. .” the Marxists have never 
been able to avoid. It may be ironical that the across-the-board amal- 
gamation of art and industry the Modern sanctions is so well justified 
by Marxist writers and, among these, especially by anthropologists 
whose profession renders them particularly apt to view art as a matter 
of technology; to my knowledge, the late V. Gordon Childe has 
provided the most thoroughgoing exposition of this view. Yet I do not 
think it a hazard that the “progressive,” but moneyed, institutions of 
this country take to it so naturally. 








The Man Who Wasn’t There 


César, 
Nude of St. Denis, I (1956) ; 
collection Robert Elkon. 
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Rico Lebrun, 
Doble Disparate (1958) ; 
courtesy of the artist. 


Willem de Kooning, 
Figure in Landscape, No. 2 
collection Joseph H. Hirshhorn 





by Dr. Peter Selz and of the following composition: Karel 
Appel, represented by five works; Kenneth Armitage, by five; 
Francis Bacon, five; Leonard Baskin, five; Reg Butler, four; 
Cosmo Campoli, four; César, four; Richard Diebenkorn, four; 
Jean Dubuffet, seven (!) ; Alberto Giacometti, eight (!!) ; Leon 
Golub, five; Balcomb Greene, three; Willem de Kooning, six; 
Rico Lebrun, three; James McGarrell, three; Jan Miiller, four; 
Nathan Oliveira, four; Eduardo Paolozzi, four; Jackson Pollock, 
four; Germaine Richier, five; Theodore Roszak, four; H. C. 
Westermann, three; and Fritz Wotruba, three. 

Now of what I have been trying to say, this exhibition is a 
good example. By “good” I mean pertinent, but also meri- 
torious, since the show does merit well on two fundamental 
counts: it reveals no apparent concern with the art market, and 
it has an explicitly didactic intent—it tries to say something. 
And in these respects, the exhibition is rather at variance with 
the recent drift of things. Yet its over-all achievement is merely 
incoherence, and even its didacticism shows a resolute disregard 
of the meaning of the individual artist’s work. One gets the 
impression that if the show’s effect on the public was certainly 
considered, the various artists’ visions were certainly not. Now 
since the latter are not represented, neither is the former taught 
—and we are back, despite some appearances to the contrary, 
in the same closed circuit. The advantage of what one may call 
the classically closed-circuit type of exhibition is that it can be 
frank, since it has such powerful backing behind it; the dis- 
advantage of a relative deviant like the present show is its 
particular proneness to equivocation, and this reveals, in spite 
of everything, the real bases on which it rests. 

But to return to its merits, from the principal ones, other, 
smaller ones follow. I should not wish to say the exhibition has 
direction; nevertheless, it is the first the Modern has offered in 
some time—including the retrospectives—to bear the mark of a 
personal taste. This is not particularly evident in the work from 
overseas; and it is true that, so far as the home scene is con- 
cerned, the show’s figurative bias disqualified most of the 
familiar, New York styles. Even so, Dr. Selz’ knowledge of 
what is going on in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast has led 
to some fine choices—artists who are young, scarcely known in 
New York or not known at all; artists of varying quality, it 
would appear—although on the basis of so few pieces (McGar- 
rell and Westermann each have only three), it is hard to know 
even that—but whom it was nonetheless courageous to include 
in a major show at the nation’s leading modern museum. 

On the whole, I found the Chicago artists far more inter- 
esting; but it is from the Coast that the show’s best not-yet- 
fashionable artist has come, if we except Jan Miiller, who is 
dead: I mean Richard Diebenkorn. I know I shall be thought 
mad for saying so, but Diebenkorn is one of the very few 
painters around whom you can study with profit. He is not a 
consistent painter—only two of the four works Dr. Selz has 
selected come off—chiefly because of his tendency to make 
shapes too big and leave them unbroken. I suppose he does 
this because he might, if he divided his planes, slip into the 
faceted, analytical, Cubist style that comes only too naturally 
to a painte. today; and because, if the number of planes 
increases, it grows harder to get mass with hue, as Diebenkorn 
does, than to get mass with shading in the Analytical Cubist 
way. At any rate, Diebenkorn’s pictures will often consist of 
chunky, vacant areas abruptly punctuated by awkward perspec- 
tives that fail to bring them together—he is clearly at his best 
in the regular and graded recessions of flat planes, which you 
find in Vuillard perhaps more than in Matisse. 

Diebenkorn has his debts, then, and makes no effort to con- 
ceal them, and herein lies much of his value. He works within 
a tradition more than he works from one, and as Marcel Mauss 
has said, the nature of traditions is to be transmissible: Dieben- 
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Richard Diebenkorn, Girl on a Terrace (1956) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger. 
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Rico Lebrun. 
Doble Disparate (1958): 


courtesy of the artist. 





Cesar, 
Nude of St. Denis. 1 (1950): 
collection Robert Elkon. 





Willem de Kooning. 
Figure in Landscape. No. 2 


collection Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
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by Dr. Peter Selz and of the following composition: Karel 
Appel. represented by five works: Kenneth Armitage. by five: 
Francis Bacon. five: Leonard Baskin. five: Reg Butler. four: 
Cosmo Campoli, four: César. four; Richard Diebenkorn. four: 
Jean Dubuffet. seven (!); Alberto Giacometti. eight (1!) : Leon 
Golub. five: Balcomb Greene. three: Willem de Kooning. six: 
Rico Lebrun. three: James MeGarrell. three: Jan Miiller, four: 
Nathan Oliveira. four: Eduardo Paolozzi. four: Jackson Pollock. 
four: Germaine Richier, five: Theodore Roszak. four: H.C. 
Westermann, three; and Fritz Wotruba, three. 

Now of what | have been trying to say. this exhibition is a 
good example. By “good” | mean pertinent. but also meri- 
torious. since the show does merit well on two fund imental 
counts: it reveals no apparent concern with the art market. and 
it has an explicitly didactic intent it tries to say something. 
(nd in these respects. the exhibition is rather at variance with 
the recent drift of things. Yet its over-all achievement is merely 
incoherence. and even its didacticism shows a resolute disregard 
of the meaning of the individual artist's work. One gets the 
impression that if the show's effeet on the public was certainly 
considered. the various artists’ visions were certainly not. Now 
since the latter are not represented. neither is the former taught 

and we are back, despite some appearances to the contrary. 
in the same closed circuit. The advantage of what one may call 
the classically closed-circuit type of exhibition is that it can be 
frank. sinee it has such powerful backing behind it: the dis- 
advantage of a relative deviant like the present show is its 
particular proneness to equivocation, and this reveals. in spite 
of everything. the real bases on which it rests. 

But to return to its merits, from the principal ones. other. 
~maller ones follow. | should not wish to say the exhibition ha- 
direction; nevertheless. it is the first the Modern has offered in 
some time —ineluding the retrospectives——to bear the mark of a 
personal taste. This is not particularly evident in the work from 
overseas: and it is true that. so far as the home scene is con- 
cerned, the show's figurative bias disqualified most of the 
familiar, New York styles. Even so. Dr. Selz’ knowledge of 
what is going on in Chicago and on the Pacifie Coast has Jed 
to some fine choices artists who are young. scarcely known in 
New York or not known at all: artists of varying quality, it 
would appear-—although on the basis of so few pieces (MeGar- 
rell and Westermann each have only three). it is hard to know 
even that--but whom it was nonetheless courageous to include 
in a major show at the nation’s leading modern museum. 

On the whole. I found the Chicago artists far more inter- 
esting: but it is from the Coast that the show’s best not-vet 
fashionable artist has come. if we except Jan Miiller. who i- 
dead: | mean Richard Diebenkorn. | know I shall be thought 
mad for saying so. but Diebenkorn is one of the very few 
painters around whom you can study with profit. He is not a 
consistent painter only two of the four works Dr. Selz ha- 
selected come off -chiefly because of his tendency to make 
shapes too big and leave them unbroken. | suppose he doe- 
this because he might. if he divided his planes. slip into the 
faceted, analytical. Cubist stvle that comes only too naturally 
to a painter today: and because. if the number of plane- 
increases, it grows harder to get mass with hue. as Diebenkor: 
does. than to get mass with shading in the Analytical Cubist 
way. At any rate. Diebenkorn’s pictures will often consist 0! 
chunky. vacant areas abruptly punctuated by awkward perspex 
tives that fail to bring them together —he is clearly at his be-t 
in the regular and graded recessions of flat planes. which you 
find in Vuillard perhaps more than in Matisse. 

Diebenkorn has his debts. then. and makes no effort to con 
ceal them. and herein lies much of his value. He works withi) 
a tradition more than he works from one. and as Marcel Maus- 


has said. the nature of traditions is to be transmissible: Dieben 
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Richard Diebenkorn, Girl on a Terrace (1956); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger. 
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Jean Dubuffet, Childbirth (1944) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Matisse. 


courtesy Museum or Mopern Art 
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korn passes something on far more explicitly than do most 
painters today. He also stands apart from the generality of 
artists in the kind of tradition he has chosen: he considers his 
canvas more as a discrete object than as an extended subject. 
In the present exhibition, Paolozzi and Westermann may be 
taken as spectacular examples of the second approach, but 
even Richier is of the same general type: the plastic resources 
of such work are not nearly on a par with its nervous efferves- 
cence. I do not mean that Richier is superficial, only that she is 
not monumental. Now Diebenkorn’s effort is to build forms, 
which he regards as a shared and even a public concern; and 
here we may follow Plotinus, for whom the nature of forms 


is to be intelligible. In which, also, Diebenkorn lends himself 
to study. 


W... one can call the roll of these artists, criticizing one and 
approving some other, but here are many people and they seem 
rather diverse, and you will ask, Que viennent-ils faire dans 
cette galére? To this question, the exhibition’s title offers a 
modest, but tenable, response. “New Images of Man”: just a 
portfolio of images, a mixed lot whose scope is limited only by 
the broad word “man.” It is, as a friend of mine remarked, 
a little bit stupid, like a show of “The Virgin in Art.” But the 
particular category is taken only as a pretext and means little: 
all you’re meant to do is look at the pretty pictures. This would 
be, in sum, the Modern in its bread-and-circuses aspect, and one 
could let it go at that. 

Actually, the catalogue* claims a good deal more for this 
show, even for “man”—an inoffensive, usual word that no one 
would otherwise have noticed. I do not raise the objection that 
an abstraction can be as humane as a recognizably human 
figure; Dr. Selz acknowledges that it can, citing Rothko and 
Pollock as proof. My question is, what does it mean for these 
artists to use the human figure—and Pollock is a good case 
in point. For if Pollock’s abstract work is “deeply human 
without making use of recognizable imagery,” how does it differ 
from his more-or-less figurative canvases, such as those included 
here? If one kept to the terms Dr. Selz uses to approach this 
matter, the answer would be that, basically, it doesn’t: the use 
of the figure by Pollock was a rather accidental thing. Per- 
sonally, I should claim a little more for it than that: grossly, 
that it was one of the basic terms of the dialectic Pollock 
painted and, as such, quite as essential as the other basic terms 
—they were all necessary if the dialectic was to be kept in 
lasting irresolution. And I think it is truncating Pollock’s work 
as badly to present only figurative paintings as to present only 
abstractions. The same may be said of De Kooning, although 
for very different reasons. 

Also, I find it cheap that these artists should be enrolled, 
willy-nilly, under such various banners. As recently as the 
start of September, both men were turning out New American 
Painting; by the end of that month, they had switched to New 
Images of Man. Are they here as a sort of olive branch from 
abstraction? Or were they there as the humanists’ Trojan horse? 
If a “typical” New York painter was wanted in whose work 
human forms were not only basic but central, more honest 
selections, like Lester Johnson, might have been found; here, 
mugwumps have been drafted, but they will not serve. Still, it 
is refreshing that the Modern should so carelessly and ingenu- 
ously avow the shabbiness of the slogans by which it groups 
its shows. 

In sum, of humanists—as Dr. Selz says, this word indicates 
not retrograde academicians, but artists for whom the recog- 





*New Images of Man, by Peter Selz. Museum of Modern Art; dis- 
tributed by Doubleday. $5.00. 













Jan Miiller, Hamlet and Horatio (1956) ; 
collection Richard Brown Baker. 
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Leonard Baskin, Seated Man (1956) ; 
collection Dr. and Mrs. Julius S. Held. 





H. C. Westermann, The Evil New War God (1958) ; 
collection Howard W. Lipman. 





Eduardo Paolozzi, Icarus, IT (1957) ; 


courtesy Betty Parsons Gallery. 
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Nathan Oliveira, 
Standing Woman with Hat (1958) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger. 





Cosmo Campoli. Birth (1958); 
courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery. 





Francis Bacon, 
Study after Velasquez’ Portrait of Pope Innocent X (1953) ; 


collection Mr. and Mrs. William A. M. Burden. 





Kenneth Armitage, 
Model for Large Seated Group (1957) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Maxime L. Hermanos. 
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nizably human figure is the only form in which they can say 
their entire say—I see only two in this show, Baskin and Wotruba. 
For the rest, you find artists who, like De Kooning, make no 
distinction between their figurative and their nonfigurative work ; 
or others, like Dubuffet, who seem to feel it important that the 
image be figurative but seem not to distinguish between human 
and nonhuman forms—indeed, seem, like Richier, to make a 
point of not distinguishing between them. This is, then, one of 
those instances where a museum, to put on a show it feels will 
be effective for its public, is led to disregard the intention of 
the artist. And I have suggested that one wonders, in such cases, 
just what it can have wanted to get across. 

Well, it wanted to get across a moral idea. Not so much an 
exhortation to moral action as a moral description of the age. 
It is Dr. Paul Tillich who has been called on to present this 
view in a “prefatory note” that, opening the catalogue, sets the 
tone of the whole exhibition; but Dr. Selz conscientiously takes 
it up in his introduction, and his brief discussions of the artists 
return to it throughout. Dr. Tillich is of course not a museum 
man, but then, the attitudes involved are not peculiar to 
museums: for his part, he presents them with the air of a liberal 
minister trying to persuade, say, Westport, Connecticut, of the 
reality of hell. I am sorry to use this comparison: it is only 
the most apt to come to mind, and I intend no insinuation about 
Dr. Tillich’s specifically religious views. But it characterizes 
well enough the way in which this show tries to make its point. 

Dr. Tillich begins by voicing as his own the incomprehension 
of the man in the street. Noting that, in modern art, the human 
figure has been increasingly deformed, he asks, “And finally, 
when, in abstract or nonobjective painting and sculpture, the 
figure disappears completely, one is tempted to ask, what has 
happened to man? This is the question we”—naturally the 
writer, for all his moral authority, will not dare to state his 
thesis until he has identified himself with those by whom it is 
denied—“we direct at our contemporary artists, and in this 
question one can discern [best to admit it, after all] an under- 
tone of embarrassment, of anger and even [!] of hostility 
against them.” Yet suddenly Dr. Tillich rallies, albeit meekly: 
“Instead, we should ask ourselves, what has become of us?” and 
he goes on to show how, because of the present state of the 
world, we have the choice of only two courses: “on the one 
hand, adaptation to the necessities of present-day living and 
indifference to the question of the meaning of human existence, 
and on the other, anxiety, despair and revolt against this pre- 
dicament. The first group resigns itself to becoming things 
amongst things, giving up its individual self. The second group 
tries desperately to resist this danger.” And he resumes his view 
in terms [| find interesting for their implication: “The works of 
art of our century are the mirrors of our predicament. . . . The 
image of man became transformed, distorted, disrupted and it 
finally disappeared in recent art. But as in the reality of our 
lives, so in its mirror of the visual arts, the human protest arose 
against the fate to become a thing. The artists who are shown 
in this exhibition are representatives of such a protest.” 

I admit this is a particularly crude example of the sort of 
thing that so commonly goes on. No doubt if Dr. Tillich were a 
museum man he would have gone about it in a more sophisti- 
cated fashion, but the tactic is the same: when you want to make 
a point, to present something serious and, as Dr. Tillich would 
say, “even” somber, you must introduce it by apology; develop 
it with hesitation and ambiguity, not forgetting a particular 
coup de chapeau for the opposition of which, in fact, you de- 
clare yourself to be a part; and above all, the better to establish 
this fraternity of minds, conclude with a scarcely veiled con- 
demnation of some exotic element still more upsetting (in this 
case, abstraction, which, having sold out to the “necessities of 
present-day living,” is conformist and only a “thing” )—to show 
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everyone that really you have nothing to say they wouldn’t 
agree with from the start. Such is elucidation within the closed 
circuit, as it is dialogue in the “communications” field*; and 
that is how this exhibition makes its point. 


A. ANY rate, the exhibition presses ahead with its thesis, on 
which I shall not dwell. It has to do with the “human predica- 
ment” in a “time of dread,” with “the revelations and com- 
plexities of mid-twentieth-century life,” to quote indifferently 
from Dr. Tillich and Dr. Selz. Naturally, at this point the 
foreseeable happens: the title of the exhibition had promised 
merely some “images,” but the effect must be single since the 
cause is one; so the catalogue begins talking of “these men” and 
“this work” as if they cohered, no longer of separate “images” 
but of “a new human imagery,” 
And thus we have a show. 

It would be easy to illustrate in detail how this image-in-the- 
singular fails to emerge, but a simple glance at the roster will 
suffice. There was a chance here, though: these artists will not, 
for the most part, cohere, but they are so distinct that they will 
scarcely not-cohere, either; and the way could have been open 
at last—one could have considered the artists as themselves. 
This is, of course, not possible now; they are represented by far 
too few works, and generally in far too little chronological 
depth. And this, too, proves something: that if this grouping 
has small reason, still it has a consistent rationale. Here is one 
of those ways in which, for all its muddling and hesitation, its 
timidity and fog, the circuit can replicate itself more surely than 
the most complex computer. This show takes a catchall for its 
framework, yet one rigid enough to distort an artist’s work; it 
advances a thesis with apology and equivocation, yet firmly 
enough to deny the meaning of an artist’s work. 

For the point is, precisely, that the pieces in this show are 
not offered as moments of an artist’s vision—suggestions, no 
doubt, but suggestions of the totality of what a given artist has 
to say—or even as separate utterances each in its own right. 
They are to be documents of our age, mere symptoms; or if they 
are creations, still they lack independent definition: they are 
condemned to be parables of the times—to which, in all cases, 
they must be referred if they are to assume a plenitude of sense. 

The issue here is not, of course, how badly off we are. I dare- 
say I find the times at least as ghastly as do Drs. Tillich and 
Selz. But the impoverishment of an artist’s statement that 
results from their approach is really drastic. At the limit, this 
bias leads to including in the show two trite and superficial 
paintings by Rico Lebrun, derivative exercises about Buchen- 
wald and Dachau directly inspired by The Charnel House— 
itself a long way from the summit of Picasso’s achievement— 
and wholly lacking in necessity, but which do lend themselves 
to Dr. Selz’ approach and will, indeed, hardly bear one that is 
richer. Meanwhile Balthus—who, with Giacometti, is to my mind 
the greatest figurative artist working today—is not to be found. 
Dr. Selz can take even an erotic reverie like Giacometti’s City 
Square and describe it as a “statement about man’s lack of 
mutual relationship,” but with Balthus this is really too hard. 
Evidently, Balthus cares nothing about the collective allegories 
of Dr. Selz’ history; he paints his own inner history, and he 
paints it in prodigious depth—it is impossible to read him from 
any other bias. And most contemporary artists are, less spectacu- 
larly, of this sort. Dr. Selz has adopted a language most of his 
subjects will not admit; he talks, but cannot explain. 


of “the new image of man.” 





*The situation is not dissimilar in closed-circuit politics: first the 
loyalty oath; then you can be as progressive, as dissident, as “pro- 
testing,” to use Dr. Tillich’s word, as you please. The witch hunters 
will know the parallel to the “exotic element.” 



























































Reg Butler, 
Figure in Space (1957-58) ; 
courtesy Pierre Matisse Gallery. 





James McGarrell, Bathers (1956) ; 
collection Sterling Holloway. 





Balcomb Greene, Anguish (1956) : 
courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 





Alberto Giacometti, City Square (1949) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Matisse. 











Notes on Masson and Pollock The rapports between 


the two artists’ work are here examined in terms of critical analysis rather than of polemics. 


BY WILLIAM RUBIN 


Soc: is the rigor of the New American Chauvinism that the 
Surrealist background of our postwar painting is often dis- 
avowed. But the parthenogenesis of the New York School is a 
dogma professed by the second generation of Tenth Street rather 
than by the originators of the style, the men who were actually 
on the scene in the crucial early and middle forties when the 
exiled European artists were here. While Surrealism is anathema 
to the mentors of Jt Js, painters like Pollock and Motherwell 
readily affirmed the stimulation they found in the artists of the 
movement (remember that Miro, Masson, Ernst and Arp were 
bona fide Surrealists longer than Salvador Dali). 

Pollock wrote of his special interest in the Surrealist idea of 
an art that would be a spontaneous, “automatic” projection on 
the canvas of an internal spiritual or psychological state. As 
early as 1940, Matta had interested Motherwell in this notion, 
and later the two went to Pollock with the project of organizing 
a new avant-garde dedicated to the exploration of automatism 
for its unrealized plastic possibilities. Pollock preferred not to 
join the group, but subsequently agreed, according to Mother- 
well, that “the Surrealists are right: all painting comes out of 
the Unconscious.” Motherwell has even suggested recently that 
Abstract Expressionism might more accurately be called Ab- 
stract Surrealism, though he observes that it was rather an idea 
(automatism) than a stylistic vocabulary which the American 
painters adopted. 

Nevertheless, some formal elements were incontestably taken 
over. This aspect of the debt is difficult to measure, however 
(and would center around a study of Gorky), but some light 
may be thrown on it by juxtaposing the work of Masson with 
that of Pollock. Though Pollock knew Masson’s painting and was 
stimulated by it, the relentless internal logic of his own develop- 


Pollock, Four Panels (c. 1936); collection Lee Krasner Pollock. 
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Notes on Masson and Pollock 


ment precludes our ascribing to Masson’s oeuvre any critical 
effect upon him. But the interesting affinity demonstrated by cer- 
tain of the accompanying illustrations may surprise some to 
whom Pollock’s style and method seemed so absolutely revo- 
lutionary. 

A good deal of irresponsible polemic has been published in 
Europe during the last few years regarding the origin of a type 
of spontaneous, abstract but anti-Cubist composition known gen- 
erally as the informel. This chauvinist historiography (perhaps 
“hagiography” would be better) is directed toward endowing 
Wols with the stature of Pollock and establishing Fautrier, by an 
historical sleight-of-hand, as the pioneer of the style.1 The inven- 
tion of the post-Cubist picture seems to me unquestionably the 
contribution of Kandinsky, who created it at the very time that 
Cubism reached its apogee.2 Yet between the carefully consid- 
ered compositions of Kandinsky and the ecstatic automatism 
of Pollock there is a considerable gap, and the work of Masson, 
particularly in its agitated line, is an important intermediate step. 


- crucial works in this regard are Masson’s drawings of 1924 
to 1929 and the sand paintings clustering around the year 1927. 
These constitute the best index in painting of what the Sur- 
realists meant by automatism; and automatism was the core of 
Surrealist theory.2 The Surrealists understood that automatism 
per se is not art—nor did they care, for during the first years of 
the movement they rejected (with the exception of Picasso) the 
whole tradition of modern art as it had developed up to the 
First World War. For them the aesthetic purism of French paint- 
ing, in particular, rendered it too hermetic, too disengaged from 
life, from the problem of making a new world. (That the in- 
stincts of the Surrealists were not unsound is suggested by the 
effete character of today’s late Cubist School of Paris.) Like the 


1 Since the above was written, New York papers have carried a report 
of an interview given to Le Monde by André Malraux, Minister of 
Culture for the Gaullist government. In it, Malraux spoke of the 
Paris Biennale as proving “the fact” that Paris is still the art capital 
of the world, “notwithstanding attempts to transport it elsewhere.” 
Discussing the antecedents of the informel, Malraux made the fol- 
lowing incredible statement: “Pollock never hid his debt to Wols, 
Fautrier nor even to Masson. And I have an arsenal of dates to 
prove it.” This shrill and defensive protestation could be lightly 
dismissed if it came from a figure of less stature in the world of art. 
Representing as it does the chauvinist “grandeur” line of the present 
government and soon to be backed up by a state-organized exhibition 
of “the origins of the informel and nonfigurative,” it demands a 
reply. That Masson’s work had meaning for Pollock is incontestable, 
though Pollock nowhere praised him as he did Picasso and Miré, in 
speaking of his debt to European art. Quite fantastic is the notion 
that Wols’ painting, which was totally unknown here in 1946, could 
have exercised any formative influence on Pollock (Wols hadn’t 
developed his mature style at that date anyway). As for Fautrier, 
the works of the late twenties and early thirties on which his claims 
to the invention of the informel rest were not even known in Paris, 
except to his intimates, until] after the war (unlike Masson’s early 
pictures they had never been reproduced in art magazines where 
an American painter might have had access to them). It is a fact, 
in any case, that on the eve of a meeting with Fautrier arranged by 
Clement Greenberg, on the occasion of the former’s visit to the 


United States in the early fifties, Pollock had never heard of the 
man or his work. 


*The purely linear values, always secondary in Kandinsky, were 
pressed further a few years later by Klee, whose work was well known 


by the Surrealists, some protestations to the contary notwithstanding, 
by the early twenties. 


3 Wrote Breton in the First Manifesto (1924) by way of definition: 
“SURREALISM, n.m. Pure psychic automatism by which one seeks 
to express, be it verbally, in writing or in any other manner, the real 
workings of the mind. Dictated by the unconscious, in the absence of 
any control exercised by reason, and free from aesthetic or moral 
preoccupations.” 
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Dadaists before them, Masson, Mir6é and others turned to cre- 
ating images they considered “beyond painting,” but which the 
definition of art soon expanded to include. 

The earliest of Masson’s automatic drawings, contemporary 
with the First Surrealist Manifesto of 1924, were begun with no 
subject or composition in mind. Letting his pen trail rapidly 
across the paper in mediumistic fashion, he soon found distinc- 
tive compositional arrangements and fragments of images emerg- 
ing. As the drawings progressed, conscious artistic decisions 
came increasingly to be made, but without halting the rapid 
movement of the pen or assuming a reflective attitude. The auto- 
matic drawing reproduced here began as a small arabesque in 
the center of the paper and gradually expanded so that the top 
lines touch the end of the paper. Masson did not structure his 
drawings according to the size of the paper or adjust them to 
the architecture of the frame; sometimes, halfway through, he 
might attach another piece of paper to the end as the drawing 
seemed to be expanding beyond his anticipation. As Masson 
proceeded—feeling himself as much the audience as the author 
of his work—certain lines seemed to suggest objects or frag- 





Masson, Furious Suns (1925) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 





Masson, Automatic Drawing (1924). 
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Pollock, Echo (1951) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller. 


ments of anatomy. He occasionally clarified these nascent images 
but never allowed them to become literal. 

In 1924 and 1925 Masson limited his automatism to drawing. 
His painting was still conditioned by the Cubism of his friend 
Juan Gris, although ambiguous organic and erotic forms were 
already breaking through the architectural framework. La Reine 
Marguerite of 1926 (see illustration) carried Masson as far 
from Cubism in the direction of the organic as he was to go be- 
fore the more liberated sand pictures. The year before, Miré, with 
whom Masson shared a studio building on the Rue Blomet, had 


begun to employ semiautomatic techniques in his paintings. The 
result was a loosening of Miré’s previously tight fabric—a lib- 
eration of line and brushwork that made possible such informal 
masterpieces as Amour (1926). Meanwhile, Masson was trying 
to find some method of realizing, within the limits of painting, 
the vitality of line which he had achieved in drawing. The drag 
of the brush and the finessed mechanics of the peinture-peinture 
tradition (which in the paintings of 1923-25 he had masterfully 
assimilated) seemed to stand in the way. The sand paintings 
represented a radical and beautiful solution to this problem. 
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Pollock, Circumcision (1945) ; 
collection Peggy Guggenheim. 
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7. title of Painting (see illustration) was intended ironically, 
for it no more fitted accepted definitions of the day than did 
the writing which the Surrealists published in their wryly chris. 
tened review Littérature. Here was a picture realized rapidly 
and without forethought, constituted primarily of sand, and not 
executed with the brush or palette knife. The first layers or 
couches were applied by spreading different colored sand (some. 
times also pebbles, shells, etc.) across the surface with the hand, 
and the spontaneity of the meandering line was preserved by 
drawing directly from the tube. Unlike the Surrealist techniques 
known as décalcomanie and frottage, this was not a trick dis. 
covered accidentally and subsequently exploited for artistic pos. 
sibilities; it represented, rather, a solution called forth by a 
pressing painterly problem. Just such a need brought Pollock 
to his drip method. 

What might be called the prophetic character of the auto. 
matic pictures of Masson can be judged by measuring them 
against Harold Rosenberg’s definition of the “action” canvas as 


an arena in which to act—rather than a space in which to 
reproduce, re-design, analyse or “express” an object, actual 
or imagined. What was to go on the canvas was not a picture 
but an event. The painter no longer approached his easel with 
an image in his mind; he went up to it with material in his 
hand to do something to that other piece of material in front 
of him. The image would be the result of this encounter. 


There are, to be sure, far-reaching differences between “action” 
painting and anything Masson ever did (among them scale and 
total eradication of figuration). Yet, however incomplete Rosen- 
berg’s thesis may be for recent American painting, it does point 
to at least one important characteristic—and one that existed, 
albeit in miniature, in Masson. Back in 1929 André Salemson 
had written in transition that Masson was “oblivious of his goal 
until he has reached it... . He is par excellence the automatic 
painter. . . . the only painter who has ever really succeeded in 
directly projecting ‘states of the soul’ in painting.” 

We are perhaps today too jaded by the Big Canvas to appre- 
ciate the air of violence and disorientation which these sand 
paintings with their torn anatomies, frequent splashes of blood 
red, and informal anti-Cubist structures had in their own day. 
“In 1929,” wrote Kenneth Rexroth recently, “my first wife and 
I were both conscientious compass-and-ruler painters and the 
appearance of the first Massons with their spontaneous, organic 
line had a tremendous effect on us and on all our contempo- 
raries. Masson himself, of course, started out as one of the most 
rigorous Cubists. . . . So he knows how hard the break was.” 

Daniel Kahnweiler, Masson’s friend and dealer, has written 
a most moving description of his work, and on reading it I can- 
not help sensing an adumbration of the struggle that engaged 
Pollock. “The universe of Masson,” wrote Kahnweiler, “is not a 
world of forms, like that of the Cubists, but one of forces. ... 
[His is] an art in which the pulse—the ‘pneuma’—breathes life 
into the forms, inflaming and twisting them. The Cubists lived 
in an Eden from which unhappiness and death were banished. 
Masson’s world of forces is shaken by frenzied passions. It is 4 
world where people are born and die, where they are hungry 
and thirsty, where they love and kill. . . . This tragic art, which 
remains a stranger to nothing that is human, is truly the art of 
a generation which, even as it aspires to the Dionysian ex 
altation of Nietzsche, trembles before the prevailing W eltangst.” 

The combination of forces that makes for success in an art 
of such spontaneity and risk is exceedingly precarious, and Mas 
son could not sustain the dangerous life as long as Pollock later 
was to do. Within a year after the most audacious sand paint- 
ings, he fell back on more conventional modes of making the 
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Pollock, Totem I (1944); 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


picture, and by the end of the decade Cubist elements had 
returned to his painting. Though Masson made some excellent 
pictures in the early thirties, they are not as inventive as his 
best work, and they were followed, a few years later, by a num- 
ber of failures in which he succumbed to the illusionist tend- 
encies of the second wave of Surrealism that had been signaled 
by the meteoric rise of Dali. These ugly pictures testify to the 
overliterary imagination which is Masson’s major weakness. 
Gone are the robust materiality and pictorial frankness of the 
earlier work, and in their place is an old-fashioned perspective 
space cluttered with conventionally modeled phantasmagoria 
whose erotic déchainement is belied by the fussy, descriptive 
method of painting. I have chosen, nevertheless. to reproduce 
the most repugnant of these Guignols, In the Tower of Sleep 
(1938), because even here, I believe, there is something in the 
obsessive, restless crowding of the picture surface, in the juxta- 
position of aggressive, pronged straight-line elements and 
bulbous organic forms, which in a more painterly manner ap- 
pears in some Pollocks of the middle forties like Circumcision.* 


T.. Second World War acted as a catalyst in Masson’s de- 
velopment. The break occasioned by his flight from Europe and 
subsequent resettlement in New England prompted a thorough- 
going stock-taking and led to a reaffirmation of the flat, non- 
illusionist canvas. From 1942 to 1944 he painted a series of 
beautiful pictures which, though wanting the automatist line of 





+ Clement Greenberg has noted the affinity of such pictures by Masson 
with the work of Mexicans like Siqueiros who were important for 
Pollock’s development. 


Masson, Meditation on un Oak Leaf (1942) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


the sand paintings, have perhaps even greater pictorial density. 

If I have spoken above about the influence of the European 
artists in exile upon the founders of the New American paint- 
ing, it is also necessary in Masson’s case to mention the influ- 
ence of America on him. It was not American painting (as it 
stood in 1941), but rather the American spirit and environment 
which stimulated him. Unlike Ernst, Matta and some other Euro- 
peans who circulated in the international expatriate society of 
New York City. Masson retired to a Connecticut farm, main- 
taining few contacts with the “uptown” art world, with View, 
VVV or Peggy Guggenheim’s “Art of This Century.” Many of 
his new pictures depended upon a love of nature refreshed by 
the New England countryside (Meditation on an Oak Leaf, 
Indian Summer, Germination) . 

At the same time, however, Masson continued to explore 
mythology, particularly where it dealt with crisis, violence and 
sexuality. He had begun such pictures in France in the late 
thirties when, with Picasso and the other Surrealists, he helped 
fill the pages of the review Minotaure. And it is in connection 
with one phase of the Minotaur legend—the story of Pasiphaé— 
that the paths of Masson and Pollock appear to have crossed 
briefly. Early in 1943 Masson exhibited a picture showing the 
sacrificial bull, sent to King Minos by Poseidon, in the act of 
making love to Queen Pasiphaé (the Minotaur was their off- 
spring). We can discern the head of Pasiphaé in the upper 
right and that of the bull just below it. but the anatomies of the 
two are so abstracted and displaced as to defy a discrete read- 
ing. A kind of X-ray fantasy of Pasiphaé’s body (undoubtedly 
influenced by that of Picasso’s Girl before a Mirror) descends 
on the right and then seems to spread out along the bottom of 
the picture where it blends into a vertiginous pattern of male 
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Pollock, Pasiphaé (1943) ; 


collection Lee Krasner Pollock. 





Pollock, detail from Number 1, 1948; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 
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and female organs. Later in 1943, after seeing the Masson pic. 
ture,° Pollock made his own version of the subject. His Pasiphgg 
is not a variation on the Masson, but an independent work, 
though even beyond that of subject there are a few affinities 


= differences between the pictures, however, are striking. 
In the Masson the application is slow and subtle, the tonal | 
nuances are refined, and the shapes remarkably variegated. The | 
picture embodies all the painterly culture of the European tra.” 
dition. Pollock’s picture looks as though a cyclone has just 4 
passed through. The surface is strewn with energetic motifs 
which no longer participate so much in iconography as they 
stand independently as expressive marks. Passion is presented 
through style rather than represented through subject. Pol. 
lock’s forms are fewer, less nuanced, unnecessarily reiterated in 
contrast to the Masson, but their crudity speaks more directly 
of sexual abandon than the more controlled and refined vocabu- 
lary of the French painter. The theme of physical ecstasy which 
Pollock was to translate into purer, more idealistic terms in the 
later drip pictures depends upon a psycho-physical release 
which seems alien to the French mentality. To the extent that 
Pollock’s heavy pigment and angular, often brutal brushwork are 
derivational, they depend not upon the French tradition, but 
upon the Expressionist Picassos. Yet Picasso’s slashing style 
was governed by a classical, architectural notion of painting, 
and to realize himself fully, Pollock had to look elsewhere. 
The weakening in Masson’s work noticeable by 1947 consti- 
tuted another demonstration of his short-windedness. But it also 
seems attributable (as Clement Greenberg has suggested) to his 
return to France. In any event, his work lost density as it 
moved first toward decorative calligraphy and later to a Turner- 
and-Monet-influenced Impressionism. Both stages reflect a sur- 
prising (for Masson) taste for “pure painting” as defined by 
the French tradition. Breton says he broke with Masson because I 
the latter included a French flag in one of his pictures (un- 
heard-of for a once internationalist Surrealist revolutionary). 
Trivial as this is, it is symptomatic of a new consciousness of 
French nationality on Masson’s part, an awareness that had in- ( 
cubated during the war and blossomed upon his return to French 
soil. While he never succumbed to the sterile refinements of the 
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5 We cannot be absolutely sure that Pollock saw the picture, though ( 
this is more than likely. Pasiphaé is a rare subject in painting (I 
know of no other version from the period); its theme of animal 
passion appealed to Pollock, who, like Gottlieb, Rothko and others, 
was at that time following in Surrealist footsteps, trying to make , 
viable the classical myth by dressing it in Freudian clothing. Clement | 
Greenberg, who had singled out Masson’s Pasiphaé for special praise, 

is sure that Pollock saw the painting but admits that the Masson 

influence was “in the air” at the time and that Pollock could have 

received his ideas indirectly. 


6 Masson’s closure at the sides of the agitated center forms was 
reinforced by Pollock, who introduced groups of standing figures at 
the margins (producing a composition similar to his Guardians o/ 
the Secret of the same year). In the center of Pollock’s Pasiphaé 
the Queen’s body lies at right angles to the spectator with its curved 
organic shapes set off against broken zigzags above. These zigzags 
may be remnants of the anatomy of the bull, but the iconography is 
intentionally unclear. Frank O’Hara in his recent book on Pollock 
assumes the bull to be absent. Last year, members of a seminar on 
recent American painting held under the direction of Professor 
Meyer Schapiro spent some time trying to decipher the figuration of 
this picture but could come to no conclusion. The red zigzags which 
terminate in hands at the top of Pollock’s picture may be reminis- 
cences of the similarly located arms and hands in the Masson. A 
few of Masson’s scalloped forms and calligraphic devices (less fre: 
quent in his Pasiphaé than in his other works of the same period) 
also have their counterparts in Pollock, and the convoluted patterns 
of his Meditation on an Oak Leaf (1942) are strongly echoed in 
Pollock’s Totem I of 1944. 
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Pollock, Ocean Grayness (1953) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


Masson, Elk Attacked by Dogs (1945) ; 
courtesy Saidenberg Gallery. 


peinture-peinture tradition of Manessier, Le Moal and Bazaine, 
the atmosphere created by the dominance of this sort of painting 
in postwar France was not helpful for Masson. Many of his 
Monet-esque pictures are beautiful, but their beauty tends to 
cloy, and it is the painter’s sentimental side that dominates.” 


7 the late thirties and early forties Pollock had re- 
capitulated the progression from the Cubist to the Surrealist- 
organic picture (see illustration), and in 1947 he broke through 
to an art of greater spontaneity and psychological directness 
than had ever been envisioned by the Surrealists. But if the 
classic drip pictures represented new departures, they also con- 
stituted, in one sense, a conclusion: the perfect statement, in 
the purest pictorial terms, of the automatist notion initiated by 
the Surrealists. Pollock had transmuted into qualitative values 
what for the Surrealists had too often remained a quantitative 
mechanism. It is this sense of the fulfillment of an unrealized 
dream that led Masson—after having seen the Pollock retro- 
spective exhibition in Switzerland—to describe him as a “great 
master” (a rare opinion among French painters). 

Pollock’s drip style of 1947 went further beyond Masson’s 
linearism than Gorky had gone beyond Miré’s. Apart from his 
purely painterly ability, Pollock seems to have had the courage 
and the physical prowess to risk total involvement and absolute 
reliance on painterly instinct in a field of heroic proportions. 
Leaving behind even such vestiges of the image as remained in 
Masson’s sand paintings, he transformed the automatism of the 





7 Even in these paintings, works which Masson later regretted, there 
was a prophetic element. A decade ago Masson was one of the first 
to signal the importance of the late Monets. In writing, conversation 
and in painting, he anticipated the Monet revival and the concomitant 
“Abstract Impressionism” of the last few years. 





hand practiced by the latter to one involving the whole body. 
The word “decorative” might well be applied to certain late 
Massons where the calligraphy, so fresh in a work like the Self- 
Portrait of 1945, has become a habit of the artist’s hand and tends 
to proliferate in almost predictable patterns. But such pictures 
seem to me an excellent demonstration of why Pollock’s monu- 
mental drip canvases are not, as Hilton Kramer has recently 
argued, “decorative simulacrums” of painting. Decoration in- 
volves a delimited vocabulary of shapes and a sequence or 
formula (however remote) foreign to the drip Pollocks. In 
them, each linear skein constantly surprises as it makes its 
way across the surface, stopping and starting, changing: thick- 
ness and direction. Its adventure has much greater range than 
do the forms of the pre-drip Shimmering Substance of 1946, 
which Mr. Kramer considers superior to the works that followed. 
When Pollock did fail, the result was not decoration but (to use 
his own word) a mess. He weakened near the end of his life 
when he betrayed his essentially linear genius and became a 
painter of the hovering color spot rather than the directed line. 
Pollock invented his drip method in order to adopt a much 
larger field for his pictorial drama and at the same time obtain 
maximal spontaneity. The method introduced, of course, an 
element of accident into the making of the work, though far less 
than is usually supposed. To people for whom art, by definition. 
excludes accident, this is intolerable. For me this is precisely 
the special strength of Pollock’s image of modern experience. 
Whose life is not in part determined, as the Surrealists had 
argued earlier, by accidents, chance encounters? But if Sur- 
realist art was too often content to rest on the level of the 
happy accident, chance served for Pollock only as an operative 
element in the work. What counted was what he did in the 
face of the unexpected. The finished picture, when successful, 
demonstrated not the accident but its resolution. 


Report on Documenta il In this vast and ambitious survey 


of contemporary art, only a few pieces fully stand up to the work of the prewar masters. 


se 

as An American assault on Europe! They dic- 
tated their own contribution: chose it, sent it, paid for it. The 
pictures as big as possible. And look how weakly the Europeans 
are picked. Don’t you see an intention in that? But the whole 
thing’s a failure. They’ve got only one painter, Mark Tobey. He 
continues the pictorial thought of Klee; and after all, pictorial 
thinking is the thing. Why do you think they had to hang Tobey 
away from the others? Because he would have shown them up. 
They’re nothing but Freudian-complex illustrators, all of them!” 

The speaker? A fanatic, a Communist or a jealous Parisian? 
Not at all. One of the few art dealers in present Germany who 
works in something of the old grand style. And what aroused the 
outburst? “II Documenta °59” was an exhibition in the town of 
Kassel, more exactly three linked exhibitions, devoted to art 
since 1945. Organized by Professor Arnold Bode, it was picked 
by a committee of ten, the best-known of them Professor Will 
Grohmann, Dr. Werner Haftmann, Dr. Werner Schmalenbach, 
Dr. Eduard Trier and Professor Kurt Martin, director of the 
Bavarian Museums. These gentlemen assembled the work of 
some two hundred painters, close on eighty sculptors and up- 
ward of sixty graphic artists. These were drawn from fifteen 
countries, two of them behind the iron curtain. One critic broke 
the contributions down into 176 abstract painters with 638 
works between them, as against 20 figurative painters with 69 
works; and 65 abstract sculptors with 173 pieces altogether 
confronted by 13 more or less figurative ones with 44, but con- 
fessed that of the last the greater part would be regarded by 
the public as abstract. The contribution of the United States to 
all of this was the work of twenty-seven painters, including 
Jackson Pollock with fifteen canvases, and seven sculptors, se- 
lected by Mr. Porter A. McCray of the Museum of Modern 
Art. The collection, finally, was divided into three: painting in 
the Museum Fredericanum, sculpture in the ruins of the Oran- 
gerie, an eighteenth-century building destroyed in the war, and 
graphic art (including decorated books) in the little Bellevue 
Schloss. All lay conveniently near together. 

“Documenta II” is the successor of “Documenta I,” which 
Kassel presented in 1955 and which surveyed art of this century. 
To connect the two there was a section at the start, in the 
Museum. ‘The Arguments of Twentieth-Century Art’ presented 
a single painting each by Braque, Delaunay, Franz Marc, Boc- 
cioni, De Chirico, Léger, Malevitch, Nolde, Kirchner, Kokoschka, 
Rouault, Schwitters, Ernst, all before or soon after 1920, two by 
Picasso (a Cubist piece and the Weeping Woman of 1937) and 
two small sculptures—in the painting gallery—by Matisse and 
Laurens. Then came ‘The Teachers of the Twentieth Century’: 
Kandinsky with seven canvases, from 1911 to 1942; Mondrian 
with five, from 1918 to 1935; Klee with thirteen works, from 
1919 to 1940. 


BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


From this point, then, the show spread out through the gal- 
leries of the museum, rising—-in what seemed intended as an 
order of declining merit—four stories to the roof. Immediately 
two major weaknesses were clear. The organizers had failed to 
obtain any of Matisse’s postwar work, and from Braque they 
got only a little landscape of 1955. Considering the importance 
of the Matisse collages and of the Braque Ateliers, this almost 
made the title “documenta” inapplicable. Second, while all the 
other Germans were packed up modestly into the roof, with 
two or three pictures each, Fritz Winter, Theodor Werner and 
E. W. Nay were given big displays on the ground floor next to 
the leaders of contemporary art. The last, indeed, with a gigantic 
canvas and six more to back it up, was given the top spot of 
the whole show. The attempt to force these mediocre painters 
onto the international level was pointed up by the situation of 
Emil Schumacher, this year’s winner of the national Guggen- 
heim, in the first attic room. It is a nasty piece of corruption 
which reflects the “managerial” control of art in Germany. It 
might even have led to a walkout of German painters at the 
opening if so many of them had not pulled every string—in- 
cluding pretty funny ones—to get into the show at all. 


Boas: from these specific weaknesses, what was the general 
picture like? M. Pierre Restany called it a cross between the 
Venice Biennale and the Salon de Mai, as the latter would be 
if it expanded and invited the Americans as guests of honor. 
Mr. Alloway made an interesting further breakdown according 
to age: one-fifth born in the nineteenth century, two-fifths in 
the first decade of our own, one-fifth each in the teens and the 
twenties, with half of the last group born before 1922. This 
gives a concentration on painters over thirty-five. According to 
the critic this excluded American-influenced European painters 
and Jeft the European contribution more or less conservative. 
The last word is to be taken in the special sense used by one 
committed to the action painters. But the critic of the weekly 
Christ und Welt wrote: “The organizers . . . have given abstract 
art and of that the newest and most aggressive tendency, Tach- 
ism and informal painting, so much room that there is simply 
no space for the rest. They have made the ‘trend’ into a test 
of quality, which individual samples do not always justify by 
any means, with almost everyone else disqualified.” This criti- 
cism was so general among the visitors, especially those with 
some gallery experience, that the critic of Die Welt found it was 
necessary to defend the choice, under the headline: “Is the 
Success of the Abstractionists the Result of Conspiracy?” Ab- 
stract art, he explained, was “perhaps the first contribution to 
World Culture” and will almost certainly become “the first 
World Style.” “All I can tell you,” commented a bookshop-gal- 
lery owner in Diisseldorf, who himself deals a lot in the abstrac- 


Senry Moore, Glenkiln Cross (1956), with, behind it. Draped 


Heclining Woman (1957) and, to the right, Model for UNESCO, 
Paris (1957). 


tionists, “is that most of my clients, when they came from the 
‘Documenta,’ were glad to see a real cow in a field.” 
Very well, a “free abstract” show, focused on style rather than 
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quality. And how about the choice? Three one-man shows were 
built into the exhibition, for the glorious dead: De Staél, Pollock 
and Wols. The last, with fifteen oils and twenty-six gouaches 
and water colors, was an unqualified success, with artists, 
specialists and the public too. Bad conscience on the one side, 
national pride on the other, as well as the romantic interest 
of the last peintre maudit, may all have played a part. But one 
only had to see the love on the faces of the younger visitors— 
almost the same as that which they show for the paintings of 
Paul Klee. With twenty-four oils, mostly on the small side, 

i ek De Staél was traced from the start of his hard climb in 1942 to 
Peverale anil 4: Sean (2080). his pinnacle in 1949-51 and then, via the fatal Footballeurs of 
1952 (two examples), into his tragic decadence. Bateau sur 
Plage (1955) is, for him, a justification of his suicide. But here 
the interest was less. Belle peinture, of which (among other 
things) De Staél was the last great example, is not much under- 
stood in Germany; and of the landscape fixation which gives 
De Staél his English epigones the Germans are quite free. Jack- 
son Pollock is another thing. It is difficult to overrate his popu- 
larity among the younger generation of the painters and the 
public here today. He has displaced the German-born Hans 
Hartung as an influence. His exhibition in Hamburg was a 
sensational success. Here, on the contrary, Pollock was a dis- 
appointment. One painting, the huge black-and-white duco 
No. 32 (1950), with the whole rushing strength and singing 
freedom of the middle-period Pollock, most people found irre- 
sistible. The big Portrait and a Dream (1953) was admired, 
too. But none of the other fourteen paintings registered on any- 
where that level. “I was disappointed in Pollock,” said a man 
of the elder generation, perhaps the only great teacher of art 
in Germany today. “I expected a great deal. But apart from the 
Rupprecht Geiger, big canvas he seemed to me repetitive and lacking in sensi- 
Schwarzer Keil vor Zweimal Rot (1959). bility.” A generation question? It may be. But a young abstract 
painter—one of the best—commented, “Pollock was wretchedly 
chosen. Everyone agreed on that.” 

Perhaps this is the place to mention the other Americans. The 
complete list of painters read: Baziotes, Bluhm, Brooks, Caval- 
lon, De Kooning. Francis, Frankenthaler, Goldberg, Gottlieb, 
Gorky, Guston, Hartigan, Hofmann, Kline, Marca-Relli, Mitchell, 
Motherwell, Newman, Pousette-Dart, Rauschenberg, Rothko, 
Stamos, Still, Tobey, Tomlin and Tworkov. Save for Tobey, 
banished (as my art-dealer friend remarked) to a distant corri- 
dor, they were grouped more or less together. The size of the 
Newman and Still canvases was so enormous that they had to 
be hung high up on a wall and a bridge built to view them 
from. How were the “Freudian-complex painters,” then, re- 
ceived? The press was curiously reticent. There is hardly an 
opinion to be found. As I write, most of the periodicals have 
not appeared. I should guess, though, that the criticism of 
Friedrich Bay] will prove typical. He comments on the huge size 
of the works, which almost push the Europeans from the walls. 
as well as on the frightening energy. He denies the antithesis 
“Europe-America”; but he admits one which he calls “bar- 
barian” versus “civilized.” The first is anti-traditional, destruc- 
tive, expressive, lawless, ruthlessly personal. The second rejects 
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Still Life (1957). 
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revolution and anarchy, controls individual outbreaks, refines 
and develops a tradition and produces works of a poetic har- 
mony. But this critic assigns Wols as well as Pollock to the 
“barbarians.” So far as the individual is concerned, there was 
a general feeling among the young painters that De Kooning 
was ill treated too. For Clyfford Still and Barnett Newman there 
was a—to me—curious indifference, though I myself had hoped 
for more development in a decade. Kline, Motherwell and Fran- 
cis were perhaps the best represented here. Even those most 
interested found that there was too much stress on the Ameri- 
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Emil Schumacher, 
Sodom (1957). The American gallery in “Documenta 
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Alicia Penalba, Hommage a Vallejo (1957). 
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Luciano Minguzzi, Gli Aquiloni (1958). 
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cans, although in the number of works (ninety in a total of 
seven thousand) they were little higher than were the Italians 
and lower than either the French or the Germans. The theory 
of the routed attack on Europe I have found nowhere else, but 
there is no denying a certain discomfort—and disappointment. 


0. THE rest it is not easy to give clear impressions in a line 
or two. They were all there. Far, far too many. “Badly chosen, 
badly picked and badly hung,” exclaimed my critical art dealer. 
“A ‘Documenta’ is not meant to push the momentary experi- 
ments, but to represent a period. Paris had no great interest. It 
disliked the questions which the exhibition asked. Look how 
few French made the journey to the opening. The organizers 
had to look for their stuff pretty hard.” In fact many of the 
Paris painters were indifferently represented, among them 
Bazaine, Manessier, Mathieu, Tal Coat, Hartung, Schneider, 
Tapiés. But so were others, Magritte, Burri, Schumacher. And 
there were inexplicable omissions, Bertini, Wagemaker, Rooskens 
and some more. 

The critic of the Frankfurter Allgemeine raised a storm by a 
direct attack. He objected violently to the sequestration of the 
Germans (save for the lucky few) up in the loft. He greeted the 
Americans, but found the work of Baziotes, Gottlieb, Franken- 
thaler, Pousette-Dart and Rauschenberg superfluous. And he 
accused the Paris galleries of having unloaded second-raters as 
the price of lending necessary works, in other words, of black- 
mailing the show. It is difficult otherwise to account for the 
presence of such painters as Beaudin, Degottex, Bernard Dufour, 
Gillet, Kermadec, and a few more. But then there were just 
as bad from Belgium, Switzerland and Austria, and a good deal 
worse from England and from Germany itself. Dr. Haftmann in 
his opening speech excused the presence of so much dead wood 
with the strange argument that the public could make its own 
selection. One wondered how he and his colleagues, then, con- 
ceived their task. On the other hand there were first-rate exam- 
ples of Appel, Baumeister, Beckmann (the Lying Girl with 
Mandolin of 1950), Dubuffet, Fautrier, the Germans Geiger, 
Thieler and (one) Schumacher, Miré, Picasso, Poliakoff, Wil- 
liam Scott, Singier (within his limitations), Soulages, Ubac, 
Vieira da Silva. But as one left one asked oneself if that was 
really quite enough to face the products of the prewar period. 


rN everyone agreed that the sculpture exhibition was 
a more pleasant experience than the painting. With that the 
setting had something to do. Ruins do something to almost every- 
one, not only to Americans. In actual fact, once one had got 
over ruin-romanticism, the sculpture was poorly displayed. 
Henry Moore, with the Glenkiln Cross in front and other figures 
grouped around the still-standing cupola, was favored almost 
indecently. Five large sculptures by Arp and six by Laurens, 
on the other hand, were herded together between temporary 
walls. Three vulgarly dramatic figures by Zadkine lorded it 
on the terrace, while behind them most of the rest, including 
Ferber, Lassaw, Lipton, Noguchi, Roszak and David Smith, 
were jammed into a series of close galleries made by the walls. 
4 Calder standing mobile looked apologetic at the end. Luckier 
were a Calder stabile, a Lardera sculpture in sheet iron, a 
Minguzzi in open iron and bronze, and a Roel d’Haese, all on 
the green, also a Norbert Kricke in steel rod up on the terrace 

which however quite killed the Uhlmann construction put 
down beside it. Marini too was favored in the placing (but the 
mannered hysteria of his horsemen looked well only at night), 
and Chadwick with his fantastic animals. Alicia Penalba, the 
most monumental of the younger Europeans, was shut into a 
little cove of walls. Finally, here and there along the terrace, 
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staring out across the green like wooden sentinels, were the 
archaizing figures of the German academy professors. 

Indoors, in the remaining intact building of the Schloss, all 
was jammed tight. At the opening, the upper floor was nick- 
named “the warehouse.” Crowded along the walls were Richier’s 
famous La Fourmi of 1953, the dull Gilioli, Chillida, another 
Lassaw, another Cousins and a dozen more. The Giacomettis 
had been rescued by the time I came and stood with his paint- 
ings in the relative peace of the Museum Fredericanum. Only 
the Hajdu reliefs, high on the walls, and Calder’s magnificent 
Snow Flurry of May 14 swimming overhead were really satis- 
fectorily shown. Downstairs, Gabo’s Construction in Space with 
Red (1953) stood near the entrance, surrounded by a second 
Kricke, Jacobsen, the even more mechanical Schoeffer, with the 
reliefs of Consagra and the Pomodoro brothers on the walls. 

The ‘Forerunners of the Sculpture of the Twentieth Century’ 
were confined to Brancusi, inadequately represented with 
Caryatide (1915) and Le Phoque (1943), and Gonzalez, ade- 
quately but not overwhelmingly shown with ten smallish works. 
But by the quantity (seven large pieces) and the placing, the 
real emphasis was put on Moore. The press followed this, the 
critic of the Hessische Allgemeine (another ex-museum-direc- 


tor), for instance, calling him “still the central figure in con- 
temporary sculpture.” To some extent Moore carried the rest 
with him. “I was so delighted with the British I didn’t really 
concentrate on the Americans,” said the teacher of whom I 
spoke above. The British sculptors—Moore, Hepworth, Chad- 
wick, Butler, even Armitage—are getting a kind of public char- 
acter into their work, and to this the public will respond. It is 
shared neither by the Americans, the Parisians nor the—as was 


widely said and written—primarily decorative Italians. 


l. is this contact with the public, especially the younger public, 
naturally, which remains the strongest and the best impression 
of the “Documenta.” The kids moving, singly, in couples or in 
groups, through the galleries or along the terraces had a serious- 
ness and an absorption I have seldom seen. The “Documenta” 
had in the region of 130,000 visitors. Something like 90,000 
must have been out of this generation. In the face of that, one’s 
criticism of the selection, arrangement, preferences, loses its 
force. Something has been shown, freely, perhaps haphazardly, 
but not in a museum sort of way. Something has been seen, the 
effect of which will take years to work out. That is enough. 


Marino Marini, Cavallo (1950), with, to the left, Horse and Rider (1947) and, to the right, Miracolo (1954). 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


W... talk of a “return to the figure” and a “New Humanism” 
very much in the air, it is good to be presented with the work of 
an artist who has gone on patiently painting the figure for years. 
The large retrospective showing of works by Max Weber, 
installed at the Newark Museum (October 1—-November 15), 
performs just this service. The talk, of course, has come on the 
eve of the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition, “New Images of 
Man,” an event that will more than likely promote, in the 
seasons ahead, a new public “demand” for figurative works of 
art. In this fresh wave of enthusiasm, painters like Weber, who 
have never fitted into the category of Abstract Expressionists 
and who still do not fit very comfortably into the ranks of “new” 
imagists, may find themselves swept into some kind of official 
reinstatement. The current exhibition of Weber’s work, however, 


Max Weber, Nature Class (1905). 
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is more in the nature of an anniversary, emphasizing, along with 
the Newark Museum’s fiftieth anniversary, the advanced tastes 
of one of its directors, John Cotton Dana, who in 1913 gave 
Weber what is reported to be the first one-man exhibition of a 
modernist painter in a museum. 

Born in Russia in 1881, Weber came to this country with his 
parents when he was ten years old, settling in Brooklyn and 
attending public school and Boys’ High School. In 1898 he 
entered Pratt Institute, studying with Arthur Wesley Dow, a 
teacher whose attitudes were drawn from an acquaintance with 
many phases of European and Oriental art, and not limited to 
the prevailing academicism. Receiving his diploma from Pratt, 
Weber studied for another year with Dow, then went on to teach 
drawing and manual training, first at Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
then at Duluth, Minnesota. In the fall of 1905, having saved 
enough money from his teaching, he sailed for France, at the 
age of twenty-four. 

Thus Weber’s development as a painter was marked at the 
beginning by a singularly fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. He arrived in Paris at just the moment when all the 
decisive influences of modern art seemed to converge. In 1905, 
the Fauve revolution had been introduced in the Salon d’Au- 
tomne. In 1906 and again in 1907, the paintings of Cézanne 
were put on view—events which Weber still regards as among 
the most important in his life. “As soon as I saw them,” he has 
remarked, “they gripped me at once and forever.” In 1907 he 
met and became friendly with the Douanier Rousseau, and in 
that year, too, he met Picasso, then well into the beginnings of 
Cubism with the production of Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon. It 
was also in 1907 that Weber helped to organize and became a 
member of the now-famous Matisse class. But Weber was equal- 
ly as anxious to make contact with the work of the old masters, 
and he made, while in Europe, extensive pilgrimages to Italy 
and Spain. The Newark exhibition includes several works from 
these early years, notably The Apollo in Matisse’s Class and 
Vude, Nature Class. They are works of considerable vigor and 
authority, brilliant in their color and strong in their indications 
of a vital talent. The exhibition includes, too, a small study of 
Velasquez’ Las Meninas, a study which, with its short, brusque 
stabs of paint, establishes a striking transformation of one style 
into another. In December of 1908, unfortunately coming to the 
end of his savings, Weber returned to America. 

It is important, I think, in looking at a number of the earlier 
works produced upon his return, to realize how brief Weber’s 
contact was with the beginnings of the modern movement, and 
particularly with Cubism. For the high style of Analytical 
Cubism in the works of Braque and Picasso did not occur until 
later (1909-12), and once back in America, Weber could not 
have had much opportunity to renew his contacts, except at 
Stieglitz’s 291, until the Armory Show of 1913. Yet there is a 
quite striking exposition of the style from its initial premises in 
a number of the drawings and paintings of these years—the 
Composition with Four Figures of 1910, and Blue New York, 
Figure Study and Crystal Figure Drawing, all of 1911. The 
commanding painting of this period, certainly the most beauti- 
fully and solidly painted, is The Geranium (1911). 

It is in the works just preceding or following the Armory 
Show that Weber’s Cubistic and Futuristic styles find their 
most authoritative examples. This is particularly true of Chinese 
Restaurant (1915), with its flat, somewhat variegated materials 
—checkered tiles, spattered walls, patterned moldings—and 
its suggestions of the figure in movement. To anyone who can 
remember the look of second-floor Chinese restaurants as they 
were up until ten or fifteen years ago (they have now mostly 
succumbed to contemporary ideas of formica and plastic-leather 
elegance), the immediate impression of this painting is the ex- 
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Max Weber, Still Life, Bread and Peppers 


actness with which the style has captured the visual experience 
—the vast array of geometric designs, the somewhat seedy and 
dull brown furnishing isolated on a dazzling sea of black and 
white tiles. It is this distinctly, I suppose, American flavor 
which comes across in the painting, and to that, with the pas- 
sage of time, has been added a certain nostalgia. The composi- 
tion has its special mastery, too; the eye is shepherded through 
the formidable expanse of winking black and white checks, by 
a series of safely dun-colored rectangular shapes that lead it 
to the central complex of kaleidoscopic figures and furnishings. 
But the picture has a serious disappointment. On closer inspec- 
tion, what one misses is the brilliant painting. that palpitating 
surface of brush strokes that distinguishes the best examples of 
Braque and Picasso. For something that approaches such 
painterly appeal, one has to look at Weber’s Avoirdupois, of 
the same year, which, with its pale shadings of gray and brown, 
remains one of the most wholly sustained of the works on view. 
In this same period, there are two rather remarkable works in 
a style which does not seem to occur again, the Fleeing Mother 
and Child and Decoration with Cloud, both of 1913. They are 
large, broadly painted compositions, intense in their color, with 
strange flattened-out figures. They are somewhat reminiscent of 
Matisse, but they represent one of the more interesting direc- 
tions of Weber’s long and varied career. 

The later works, those following the period of Cubism, seem 
to move easily in a variety of directions. But all of them tend, 
I think, to emphasize Weber’s graphic sensibility rather than his 
painterly appeal or his use of color—which some critics find 
striking but which seems to me, especially in the late works, less 
surely a mark of his talent. Weber’s graphic abilities, even in 
the earliest drawings in the exhibition, have always been re- 
markably sure, and the later works are particularly expressive 
in this respect. There is a series of works begun somewhere in 
the 1940’s when the line departs into an almost autonomous 
freedom, sometimes describing a fairly realistic figure, at other 
times moving toward caricature, as in Wind Orchestra (1945). 
Though they have a wonderful verve, there is something, to me, 
a little facile in these works; the line bunches up into little 
knots of incident, complicated rather than complex, and at these 
points Weber chooses to relieve the predominantly blue-gray 


Max Weber, Chinese Restaurant (1915) ; courtesy Whitney Museum. 







(1942). 


tonalities with dabblings of brilliant red or yellow. 

There are, of course, a number of exceptions in these later 
works. Along with some of the looser, more freely drawn com- 
positions of nudes and occasional landscapes, there are two fine 
still lifes, quite far apart in time: Zinnias (1927) and Still Life, 
Bread and Peppers (1942). Both of these works are character- 
ized by a straightforward approach and simplicity of handling. 
Zinnias is quite sensuously painted, its golden tones set off 
against a table of purplish brown on which is situated the vase 
of flowers and a soft pale lemon. In the later still life, a small 
table is bluntly put forward in the center of the canvas against 
a large and freely brushed-in wall. Although the line is com- 
pletely gracious and exciting, describing the table itself with 
its two prim vases and the disorder of its various objects, it is 
always held in control by the very formal commitments of the 
composition. 

It would be hazardous, I think, to make any definite estimate 
of Weber’s position or his career on the basis of the present 
exhibition. Large though it is, it does not seem extensive enough. 
My personal feeling is that his most masterly works are gen- 
erally his earlier ones, with, in his later years, several brilliant 
exceptions. 


7 startling formal innovations which Cubism introduced into 
modern art tend to make us overlook the fact that at its best 
moments it also provided a superb painterly discipline. The 
recent paintings of Morris Kantor, at the Bertha Schaefer Gal- 
leries (October 26—-November 14), bring this to mind, for the 
latest period of Kantor’s work, one which he has developed since 
1950, is very reminiscent of the high style of Cubism in the 
manner of its painting—-the broken touches of color laid upon 
each other in small strokes, blending and modulating to form 
soft, rather fluid surfaces. Kantor, however, is not concerned so 
much with formal and angular planes as with the shimmering 
substance of things. Where these works differ most radically 
from an orthodox Cubism is in their color. In place of those 
close-valued browns and grays, Kantor has established a palette 
more akin, perhaps, to the Orphism of Delaunay. It is warm, 
ripe, pleasurable and summery. I think it is one of the most 


purely lyrical palettes to be seen these days, and Kantor has 
used it during the last nine years in a really remarkable series 
of works—remarkable not only for the sunny phasings of color 
but for that almost classical austerity of design. 

Kantor of course is not, strictly speaking, a Cubist. Though 
his career apparently began under those auspices, it has moved, 
with what one feels must have been its own ripe time, into a 
period of representational work (the period of Farewell to 
Union Square), and back again to the more abstract style of 
the paintings on view. In whatever style, his work has been 
characterized by a consistently painterly approach. 

One or two themes seem to have preoccupied him throughout 
a long and varied career: that of single figures or groups in an 
indoor and outdoor relationship, and that of meetings and depar- 
tures—Farewell to Union Square, for example. These themes are 
the subject of what seem to me the finest paintings in the current 
group, Figures Outdoors (1956-57), Figures In- and Outdoors 
(1957), Figures in Movement (1957-58). Figures Outdoors is 
a particularly striking example, combining both his elegance of 
painting and form with the rich implications of the theme. Here 
the figures at the right and left, defined by thick wedges of 
color or graceful line, move by a series of wonderful modula- 
tions of color into a meeting that darkens into complexity at 
the center of the canvas with rich purples, blues and browns. 

Though there is no specifically visual reference for it, I find 
it helpful, in trying to describe Kantor’s approach to the figure 





Morris Kantor, Figures In- and Outdoors (1957). 


in this painting and in Figures In- and Outdoors, to use ex- 
amples from Picasso and Braque—in Picasso, the brilliant 
rounded interior episodes of Girl before a Mirror, and in Braque, 
those tall, lean, almost Gothic silhouettes of the figure which 
sometimes occur in his interiors. Kantor seems to be making 
some such inference about the figure, though his figures them- 
selves are not so clearly literal. One catches, as one watches, 
the suggestion of the figure at times full-face, then silhouetted, 
and it creates a wonderfully controlled sense of movement. 
There are other helpful suggestions, beautiful linear arabesques 
or solidly painted and shaded wedges of color that form limits 
and extensions of the figure. These are taken up into the whole 
surface of the painting, with its beautiful changes of soft roses 
and crimsons, pale blues and grays, and the most warm and 
ingratiating sunny yellows. 

One suspects in the latest of the paintings, Ocher Ground, 
Crimson Background, that the more tightly constructed of these 
works are drawing to a close. The painting itself seems to be 
becoming broader, the figurative elements have become more 
disguised—there seems to be an impulse of the brush to move 
out under its own authority. Without wishing for a painter to 
continue in a manner which has proved successful, it is legiti- 
mate to feel some regret. If it is true that his style is moving 
again toward a change (and this would not be strange in a 
painter whose career has been marked by a series of natural 
and, one feels, deliberated changes), then it would mark the 
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end of what must surely be one of the most calm, lucid and 
beautiful periods of work in the career of a contemporary 
painter. One’s regret at this transition would not be entirely 
unrelated to the themes implicit in the paintings themselves. 


a. HUuLTBERG, whose recent paintings were shown at the 
Martha Jackson Gallery (October 6-24), is an artist whose 
work has followed a distinctly personal vision. Though his style, 
with its figurative basis, has been outside the more official trends, 
Hultberg is also an artist who has developed a confirmed fol- 
lowing, and he has been shown frequently here and abroad. His 
latest canvases continue the familiar imagery that he has already 
established as his own. The viewer appears most often, in these 
paintings, to be looking out through a series of windows in 
the cabin of a somewhat derelict ship. There is a sense of empti- 
ness and of disrepair. There is also a pervasive stillness, a sense 
of being becalmed. The nearest equivalent that I can suggest is 
one of those moments when the humming of a motor, or the 
ticking of a clock 





to which you have not been listening—stops 
abruptly and you are aware that something has gone wrong. 
Though the prospect from the windows is often sharply fore- 
shortened—the lines of perspective angle sharply enough to 
predict a scene of some great distance—this view is usually 
foiled by a curtain of gray or white or blue, as if the distant 
space had become impenetrable, sharply putting down a horizon 
line. Occasionally this scene is varied; the windows may open 
to an underwater blue with the suggestion of a sunken hulk, 
and, from the bottom of the canvas, blues and greens rise up, 
threatening seepage. In one of the paintings, the familiar setting 
is replaced by an expanse of snowy whites. Across the center 
of the canvas, a shadowy train proceeds in silhouette. 

There is a species of trompe-l’oeil involved in Hultberg’s 
painting, though it is a variation on the traditional methods. 
Hultberg’s familiar objects and scenes are imbued with a more 
symbolic content than are the objects which traditional prac- 


John Hultberg, Frozen Station (1958). 





titioners of the method used merely to play the game. In this, 
probably, Hultberg’s deceptions are derived more by way of 
Surrealism than trompe-loeil proper. There is none of that pho- 
tographic realism which seduces the eye into taking the objects 
as being completely real enough to reach out and touch. What 
happens in a Hultberg painting is that one is led to believe 
in the spatial illusions which have been largely supplied for the 
eye—the windows, the perspective lines, the foreshortening of 
not quite identifiable objects in the foreground of the painting. 
Then in a series of portholes, openings or boxlike suggestions, 
the space that has been taken for granted is sharply subverted. 
In Gulliver, for instance, the figure lies in the foreground, 
ghostly white. Behind it stretches out a vista of apparently some 
distance—low rooftops and buildings sketched in with dull 
browns and greens. But to the right, a door in one of the build- 
ings opens blackly, and the sudden emphasis of this black, its 
stark thereness, throws the entire scene into confusion; the vista 
compresses, becoming a painted drop curtain and not a real 
view, a drop curtain in which a gaping black hole has been cut. 
Again, in Panoramic Room one is in a cabin or room of some 
sort, badly in need of repair—there are planks missing from the 
ceiling, revealing blue sky. Through the windows one sees a 
frozen expanse of white distance upon which a curtain of blue 
sky has lowered abruptly. But a shadowy figure looms up at one 
of these windows, and the distance behind it, not the hard blue 
and white, is ruddy and infernal. Perhaps this is the real view, 
and the blue and white scene was only illusory. But neither 
is this certain, for below this a double opening suggests a box- 
like compartment that juts out into space, just where the figure 
of the man should be standing. Thus the eye is continually 
thrown back, to search out, over and over again, the logical 
sense of space without receiving any distinct confirmation. There 
are even moments when the complete scene before one, by some 
crucial rent in the illusion, seems to be only another, more in- 
clusive, facade. The entire painting. as it were, becomes a cabi- 
net of deceptions. 
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An André Lhote retrospective . . . three 


sculptors . . . Jacob Getlar Smith’s me. 


morial show . . . drawings by André 


Racz ... Constantine Abanavas.,. 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of paintings by André 
Lhote may seem unusual, for although he has 
somewhat passed the alloted threescore and ten 
years, he is still painting, and producing some of 
his best canvases. The present showing at the 
Juster Gallery may be an echo of the large 
exhibition given the artist recently by the Paris 
Museum of Modern Art. Coming up from his 
native Bordeaux as a young man, Lhote found 
himself thrown into the full tide of Cubism, 
He might be said to have ventured toward this 
unfamiliar art by dipping into Fauvism. His 
landscape canvases in the Fauve idiom shown 
here illustrate the motto of his long output, 
“nothing too much,” for he chose a landscape 
subject already developed by Derain, but he 
modified the violence of Derain’s palette by 
restrained harmonies of color notes. Attracted 
to Cubism, he studied its problems and found 
many solutions for them. He maintained a cerebral 
approach to painting in his Cubist work, but 
also included the emotion he felt before his 
subject: while selecting and balancing the ele- 
ments of a landscape canvas, he still retained 
the inspiration felt in natural beauty. His palette 
is rich and varied, adapted to the coherence of 
his designs, particularly in his landscapes—sub- 
jects not characteristic of Cubist work. The 
appeal of his work lies in its combination of 
intellectual resolutions of his theories with tender 
sensitivity. Perhaps his gifts are most readily 
recognized in his still lifes, with their beauty of 
textures and flow of rhythmic design enhanced 
by fastidious selection of color. Marin Galant, 
however, gay and sensuous, expresses as well both 
humor and understanding of humanity. Recent 
paintings, carried out in the present year, such 
as Le Panier a Salade, or the Ombre Portée sur 
la Terrasse, with its almost tremulous beauty of 
shadow, display both subtlety of composition and 
the ability to select the exact means to express 
his conceptions. Lhote might be said to have 
transformed Cubism to a personal language, find- 
ing in it all that he needed without turning to 
the popular Surrealism, Dadaism or Futurism that 
flourished near him at times. (Juster, Nov. 2-21.) 





André Lhote, Nature Morte au Jardin; 
at Juster Gallery. 
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A MEMORIAL exhibition of water colors by Jacob 
Getlar Smith confirms previous impressions of 
jim not only as a painter able to make an articu- 
late summary of a scene, but an artist of wide 
ree vision of landscape who early determined what 
the medium of water color may naturally and 
eflectively accomplish. His pictorial ideas have 
dré always been the dominant motives—and such 
powerful ones that he had no need of devious 
exploitations of his materials. The swiftness and 
surety of his brushwork and its unforced spon- 
taneity imbue all his papers with vitality, yet 
their structural rightness is never impaired; the 


ans design never “falls apart.” The ground of his 
landscapes has depth and solidity. The great trees os 

sem firmly rooted, and the rushing of falling OE hae 
7 waters or the sullen inertness of “muddy waters” { ' ¢ = 
the is vividly realized. Textures, colors, lines meeting > e= 
= a plane of hues to sustain tension of design, the mh: = 


hi atmospheric ambience shot through with light 
, or shadow—all are means to realization of the 


i | 


; image, subservient to its fullness of expression. Lad 
ms Figures are not often found in these landscape . 
His papers, yet an unusually charming figure piece Sal 


should be mentioned; it depicts a man and child 


walking up a woods road with the title Fairy 
pat, Tale for Grandchild, interpreted by the sudden 
. violent coloring of trees and bushes invaded by 
by the mystery of the story. Among the outstanding 
Pe papers are: Furies, a storm lashing the broken | 
Fr rocks of a stream; Tulips, three sprangling blos- | 
a soms caught in a curious broken rhythm; or the 
ee crowded mass of low blossoms on the sandy edge 


hi of a shore in Garden on the Beach; or the exotic 
7 Land of the Aztecs, a landscape set against a sky 





= of broken clouds. (Babcock, Oct. 26—Nov. 14.) | 
ette 
> of aes Racz’s drawings are far more than a 
ub- “dance of the hand.” They clearly reveal that 
The their rhythmic movement has been conditioned 
of by a creative mind, achieving a series of clarified 
der images. These drawings, of flowers and shrubs, 
dily have been executed with a variety of media— 
+ of quill; brush and quill; pen and ink; or the 
ced complexity of ink, color chalk, brush, quill. This 
ant, wide range in handling has been so skillfully 
oth adjusted to the themes expressed that it intensi- 
ent fies tonal contrasts, sharpens contours, enriches 
uch designs. The effect produced by each paper is 


. that of an original invention conveyed by an 1s or ef, f iciency. 


eloquent line that imparts a rhythmic vitality 


and to all the subjects. The designs have an engaging 
ress freedom. A more than life-size geranium rising ; f ; ° W 
ave on a long stem from a welter of leaves at the You will ind 1t at estern, 


base is enhanced by a wash of low, cool color; 

peach blossoms spread like a starry constellation. eJe42 e : 

hat The narcissus is hardly more than a handful of | where complete faci lities 5 including 
lanceolate leaves huddling at one side of the 

paper, yet it mysteriously suggests its latent 


flowering. (Ruth White, Nov. 3-21.) | typography, printing, binding, electrotyping 


Tus Contemporary Arts Gallery, marking its | ] F: I : ; d t : ° 

thirteenth anniversary with varied events, has | ypin er 
included among them the sixth Constantine | p astic p a es; mats an Stereo g 
Abanavas exhibition held under their auspices— | 

a showing of paintings, drawings and woodcuts. | 

The paintings possess a particular appeal in their | all under one roof, SAVE you 
adumbration of the philosophy of the mystics. 
If they do not actually reveal the “Dominant that r d 
tuns through the Cycle of the Suns,” they do | ff 

suggest a cryptic significance in Celestial Flight | lime, €. ort an money. 
or Lost Spheres. Yet one does not have to decipher | 

any cabalistic symbolism to enjoy the artist’s fine 

craftsmanship—the clear, high color of the sharply 

defined forms in their frequent contrapuntal 

arrangement that seems to invest designs in an 


atonal cadence. The drawings, often delicate, | 

simplified flower pieces, executed with unfailing : 

surety of line, or woodcuts that in many cases | 

seem a basis for the later canvases, all emphasize 

the artist’s long discipline in acquiring a plastic 


language to express mental imagery. (Contem- printers ob ARTS 
porary Arts, Oct. 26—Nov. 13.) 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 





George Cohen, Figure Enclosure; 


IN THE GALLERIES 


George Cohen: Many different views of the hu- 
man image are seen in this exhibition; it seems 
in its variety an anthology of possibilities for the 
contemporary human image. The figure is female, 
and her sign, as it always has been, is the circle 
or the crescent. She is seldom presented in one 
layer, and in some paintings is not even all of a 
piece. The mirror has been appropriate to her, 
and lately she herself has become a mirror image. 
In Birth of Venus, a silhouetted bust of someone 
who resembles George Washington appears on the 
white ground; beyond this and the small sienna 
Venus (a primitive type), Cohen hangs a mirror 
on a blue stroke. All the participants—George 
Washington, Venus, the observer—get into the 
picture, and are invited thus to go through the 
looking glass. But in Figure Enclosure, Figure in 
Interior, and most specifically in Oval Nude, the 
painted figure has been called forth to fill up the 
mirror, which is now the canvas itself. The sur- 
face is maintained by vertical or crescent strokes, 
refractions of color that stay on the same plane. 
Beyond them one perceives the movement of the 
painted image, the female figure, as she moves in 
her own space toward the maintained surface. She 
seems to gather up her accompanying reflections, 
the light (color) that forms her, in this approach 
to the closest distance, which is insistently main- 


56 


tained. The paintings above surveyed are those in 
which the figure is as solid as it will ever become 
in these terms. There are others in which its parts 
are disjointed; the displacements are meaning. 
Eyes occur in feet. A shadow runs by itself (in 
Red Maenad), or decides not to be the shape of 
the person who casts it (out). Also there are ten- 
tative diagrams of figures (Grisaille I]: Torso and 
Circular)—it is suggested that corporality is a 
game of becoming, and the rules are still very 
sketchy. At the last moment a part may change 
into something else and need a new location. In 
Figure Construction the green central area is a 
torso, a children’s marble circle, and a hill on 
which a distant nude walks. You have to be fast 
on your feet (the ones that have the eyes in 
them) to get around in these paintings. There are 
three that offer different reflections from the others 
—reflections somehow more dark and divided. In 
these the surface image doubles back on itself, 
splits itself up and says: “In reality opposites are 
opposites; I show this.” The Woman is one such. 
Her noonday-sun surface partly masks a shapely 
gray figure, also her, and there is growing too a 
dark underside to her head. Its eye, once found, is 
an eye through which she sees as clearly as those 
on either side of her nose. The Gathering and 
Assembly carry similar suggestions of the impos- 


at Alan Gallery. 


sibility of reconciliation, and in these the look is 
longer—in space—and more general. These are 
very human paintings; it is impossible to catego- 
rize them, and they are difficult of comparison. At 
their best—their most precise—they have a way of 
turning painted space inside out, of presenting 
their figure image in a condition as precarious as 
it occupies now, not only ‘in art, but in life. And 
they become themselves, in their very method 
(their approach) an analogy of that condition. 
The figure image and the painting of it are, 
paradoxically, reconciled here. This is quite singu- 
lar in contemporary painting. (Alan, Sept. 28- 


Oct. 17.)—A.V. 


Ralph Rosenborg: The clear articulation of 
Rosenborg’s paintings is gratifying in this heyday 
of ambiguous brushstrokes. No matter how sub- 
jective the work, the manifest clarity of intention 
reassures the viewer and affirms the dormant 
notion that legibility does not detract from the 
quality of the poetry. For these are poetic paint- 
ings in the best sense, with color, form, image and 
stroke operating in unison and so deployed as to 
evoke sharply that which has been perceived by 
the sensibility which is uniquely the artist’s. Each 
load of pigment which the brush carries to the 
canvas is assigned, in its substance as well as its 
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color, a specific role in the structure of a given 
painting, and the textural body of the paint as 
‘yell as the mark of the stroke must be integral 
| to the image, whether it serves as the crest of a 
| gunset-tinted wave or a flower petal in a garland. 
| Thus, while conversing in the current idiom of 
| yrush gestures, Rosenborg makes certain that 
ach touch or gesture conforms to its function of 
| jdentifying a necessary fragment of light and 
| place. It is in the paintings of Monhegan Island 
in all the guises which the time of night or day 
imposes upon it that this method of working is 
the most eloquent, because the conciseness with 
which structure and shifting light are given is so 
apparent. In Monhegan Island Seascape a rose- 
colored sunburst, brusquely stroked into the 
madder sky above the island, is caught amid the 
sullen browns of the sea as each spread of paint 
tansmutes brown into pink or orange. It is a 
breathtakingly radiant painting, yet the means 
sem as simple and natural as the sunrise itself 
because they are so thoroughly considered and to 
the point. 

The flower paintings and “nature fragments” 
bring to the particle of nature a similar loving 
observation, generously mingled with fantasy and 

* sn inclination toward an almost ceremonial order. 
Their gemlike clusters, frosted with lacy whites 
and the velvety richness of the dark grounds, offer 
a more formal, perhaps ritualized, celebration of 
nature’s detailed abundance in contrast to the 
grander interplay of the elements. (Landry, Nov. 
4-20.)—MS. 


Elisabeth Frink: These are works of remarkable 
virility and power by a young English sculptor 
showing here for the first time. The figurative 
images are of predatory birds and lean male fig- 

| ures, sometimes dismembered; occasionally there 

| are birdlike or winged figures, combinations of 
the two. The birds are especially powerful, rather 
like taunted gulls in defensive stance—wings back, 
necks jutting forward, beaks wide—at the moment 
of issuing those strangulated warning cries against 
| intruders. A larger piece, Wild Boar, has a similar 
authority, with its forward thrust, its almost leap- 
| ing quality of the animal—the large head taper- 
| ing back to the lean flanks. In Winged Figure, 
| one notes the precarious inclination of the figure, 
the lift of the blunt wing and the opposing weight 
of the material. Many of the pieces, in fact, 

, maintain this sense of tension between the drive 

, of the figure upward against the heavy weight of 

| the material itself, the tenacious gripping of the 

| earthy pedestal. 
The modeling of these bronzes is no less re- 
markable. One tends, in some instances, to think 
| of Germaine Richier, for there is a similar molten 
quality, with the muscle a seemingly fluid element 
over the bone; but the work does not move to the 
same grotesque culminations. The affinities here— 
particularly in the large reclining male Torso, 
with its pitted, scarred, striated surfaces—are 
more to natural processes; the erosions of time 
and decay rather than to savage lacerations of the 
flesh. And with this weathering and the forceful- 
ness of the images themselves, there is a curious, 
intense, almost obdurate sensuality. Curious, for 

; even though the work tends everywhere toward 
hard, blunt statement, the sensuality that dis- 
tinguishes it, a quality more to be expected with 
a softer, more lingering approach to the figure, is 
here never inappropriate. (Bertha Schaefer, Nov. 
16-Dec. 5)—J.R.M. 


William Merritt Chase: The expertise of Wil- 
liam M. Chase (1849-1916) as manifested in 
surface elegance has scarcely been matched in 
American painting. Less spectacularly gifted than 
Sargent and far more restrained, he nonetheless 
brought a refinement and polish to American real- 
ism which had been conspicuously lacking. With 
Chase and his followers the emphasis shifted 
from meticulous representation to a more delicate 











cultivation of the sensibilities, an appreciation of 
the subtleties of brushwork and nuances of light 
and color and texture previously ignored. The 
present exhibition brings together good examples 
of his sleek portraiture, particularly the portrait 
of his daughter from the Hirshhorn collection, as 
well as of his dazzlingly clear Shinnecock land- 
scapes, and two small, luminous views of Prospect 
Park. A remarkable pastel, Interior: Young Girl 
at Table, shows off to fine advantage his incredi- 
ble skill in rendering textures, while an early 
painting, Sand Dunes (1875), with a dark austere 
landscape, lonely figure and lowering sky, gives 
some indication of a rapidly submerged romanti- 
cism. Not only romanticism, but any trace of 
temperament whatsoever was effaced from Chase’s 
work, leaving it gemlike in its perfection, but 
somewhat aloof. (Davis, Nov. 17—-Dec. 5.)—M.S. 


Graham Sutherland: It has been ten years since 
Sutherland has had a major exhibition anywhere. 
Meanwhile reports and reproductions drifting 
back from England have suggested a decline in 
the vitality of his work. On the basis of these 
twenty recent paintings (only twelve of which 
were available for review), the criticism seems 
largely unfounded. Sutherland’s impulse for 
nature, which is responsible for some of the finest 
landscape painting of our time, remains unim- 
paired. But his preoccupation of some two decades 
with agonized landscape forms, from twisted, 
turning root forms to spiky thorns, has yielded— 
or is about to—to a greater degree of realism with 
varying degrees of success. A significant develop- 
ment and one seemingly connected to a more 
truly abstract rather than symbolical realism is a 
sensuousness of surface that represents his deepest 
commitment to a Cubist-inspired aesthetic. For 
the gain of taste he has surrendered some passion. 
In the three studies of A Path in the Wood depth 
is produced by recessed rectangles indicated on 
the green surface by black outlines, the diminu- 
tion of which is accentuated by graduated shafts 
of moonlight. The loose, mildly agitated handling 
of the soft planes is a foil for the essential 
geometric character of the work. On the other 
hand, two large green paintings of toads reveal 
his dependency on the French canon. If he strays 
too far into literalism, he is overwhelmed by a 
sense of detail—a vice of the English but the 
virtue of their illustration. The toads are much 
too representational for their schematic back- 
grounds, and they exist in a space not nearly so 
dimensional as themselves. His color remains both 
verdant and electric, nor have his thorns disap- 
peared. Besides a thorn head, Sutherland has 
painted in the purely iconic text it requires a 
large yellow cross girdled with these symbols of 
anguish that have indicated the religious experi- 
ence his romanticism found in its maturity. 


(Rosenberg, Nov. 9—Dec. 5.) —S.T. 


American Prints Today: This collection of 
sixty-two prints in all media by fifty-five artists 
is scheduled for identical exhibitions in sixteen 
locations throughout the country. The works were 
selected from 2,054 samples submitted by 639 
artists. But the statistics comment adversely on 
what only a short while ago was considered a 
“print renaissance.” There do not seem to have 
been enough good prints to adequately fill the 
Whitney’s third floor galleries, in which case there 
was either an error in calculations or more good 
prints simply were not available. The proportions 
themselves favor the last assumption, even though 
space may be wanting elsewhere. But also there 
is the affirmation by the visual evidence which 
suggests that the graphic arts have become as 
much a sanctuary from discipline as painting: 
the impact of painting is felt in the size and 
imagery of many of these prints. Conversely, 
painters drawn to graphic media seem to be 
responding to the demands and temptations of 
their reputations, like Ben Shahn, whose vacuous 
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at Davis Galleries. 
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Max Beckmann, Adam and Eve; 
at Viviano Gallery. 





Kenneth Noland, Plunge; 
at French and Co. 





Adja Yunkers, The Jewish Bride; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 





William Kienbusch, Fence, Nova Scotia; 
at Kraushaar Galleries. 


serigraphs were best sellers anyway. Four prizes 
of $250 each went to Edmond Casarella, Misch 
Kohn, Antonio Frasconi and Carol Sommers. Be- 
tween them the prize winners solicit the favors 
of every vested stylistic interest. But this imposed 
amiability is unmasked when one compares Casa- 
rella’s color paper-relief cut, which is a printed 
abstract painting, or Boris Margo’s cello cut, with 
the really expert lithograph by Adolph Dehn or 
the masterly aquatint by Chaim Koppleman. The 
issue is one of given technical limits, for as far 
as ideas are concerned the best here could muster 
only a becoming modesty. A morbid fear of 
illustration drove many artists to extravagant pat- 
terns and textures. A really notable exception was 
Gabor Peterdi’s Glowing Tree, a color etching and 
engraving of massed, branching rhythms. (Whit- 
ney Museum, Sept. 15—Oct. 11.)—S.T. 


Max Beckmann: Although the paintings and 
graphic works of this great German Expressionist 
have been widely exhibited, his sculptures, with 
the exception of his self-portrait, are virtually un- 
known. The total of his output in this medium 
was small. Five works were made in Berlin dur- 
ing the years 1934 to 1936, just before Beckmann 
left his native country for Amsterdam, while 
three others were made in 1950 in New York at 
the end of his life. The former are by far the 
more important—the latter, if not by such a 
famous artist, would be of little interest. Among 
the earlier works, the Man in the Dark is the most 
moving, with its strong plastic form and that 
depth of feeling which we associate with Beck- 
mann. The bust of the artist is also very powerful, 
resembling the famous self-portrait of 1927. Other 
bronzes show a crouching woman and a dancer 
resembling the work of Renoir and Degas. Rather 
less successful is his large Adam holding a tiny 
Eve, a work in which the allegory is stronger than 
the plastic conception. By showing for the first 
time his entire sculptural oeuvre, this exhibition 
does make a real contribution, but there can be 
no doubt that Beckmann’s reputation will con- 
tinue to rest primarily upon his paintings and 
prints. (Viviano, Nov. 2-28.) —H.M. 


Kenneth Noland: At first Noland’s large paint- 
ings of concentric circles look like overblown 
extracts from Delaunay. Then Delaunay is forgot- 
ten as their optical effects begin to take hold. The 
various rings of color rimming a central bull’s eye 
have an almost hypnotic effect—if one looks long 
enough they seem to revolve in a blur of color, 
and at one point this reviewer had the sensation 
of a canvas starting to fall forward from the wall. 
The sequence of the colors, the varying widths of 
the rings, their slightly wavering edges and the 
use of an open-edged outer ring with uni- 
directional splatters contribute to the kinetic 
effect. What initially appears to be quite a monot- 
onous and static concept is actually fraught with 
hidden possibilities, although the significance may 
have more to do with optics than art. In two of 
the most recent paintings (there will be more in 
the exhibition) the circles have been left aside 
in favor of a more irregular nucleus of color, still 
more or less centered on the canvas, from which 
long arms extend outward at uneven intervals, 
probing the vast expanses of white canvas. The 
forms are fixed, calculated rather than initiated 
by action; they appear abruptly, full-formed, like 
a comet previously unobserved, whose orbit has 
not been traced. (French, Oct. 14-Nov. 7.)—MLS. 


Adja Yunkers: Having established his reputa- 
tion as one of the foremost masters of the woodcut 
on the contemporary scene, Yunkers turned from 
the graphic arts a few years ago to evolve an 
essentially new medium, the pastel painting. The 
effects were startlingly lovely, like nothing ever 
seen before, and peculiarly suited to the image 
with which he was working. However, these 
earlier pastel paintings do not prepare one for the 


splendor of the large new pastel works which 
comprise his present exhibition, in all their com. 
plexity of imagery and richness of color. To find 
that something new and beautiful and stil] par- 
taking in the Western painterly tradition could 
be brought out of New York at this time brings 
a sensation of sheer relief to the action-weary eye 
and nerves. The title which the large works have 
in common, The Jewish Bride, was suggested by 
the latent aspects of the Rembrandt painting, and 
the subject in each is the relation between two 
partially given figures, whether they are engaged 
in violent and anguished struggle or still, in a 
kind of ceremonial reverence. The forms and the 
space are Baroque in character, as is the dramatic 
illumination, but the idiom is contemporary, in 
that the image is conveyed through implication 
rather than elucidation and in the fusion of al] 
the pictorial elements into a shimmering mass of 
color and light. The method of working, of rub- 
bing on the pastel and fixing it in many layers, 
produces a wonderful luminosity, of resplendent 
color made vibrant by the layers of dark and light 
which flicker beneath it and an all-over melting 
or dissolving effect which keeps the work in its 
constant state of flux. These works represent a 
culmination in Yunkers’ career in that they dis- 
play the fullest realization of the artist’s inherent 
powers—on the one hand, as a virtuoso technician 
and innovator, and on the other, as a man who 
needs to expend to the fullest his passion for 
intelligence in art. (Emmerich, Nov. 2-28.)—M.S. 


William Kienbusch: Kline and De Kooning not- 
withstanding, Kienbusch has one of the most 
propelled sweeps of the brush in American paint- 
ing. In these as in his works of the past he ties 
his expressionism to a sense of landscape. He 
seizes on significant details, extends them in his 
action as parts of moving planes that shift and 
overlap as his memory constantly reinforces the 


inspiring impression. Kienbusch’s use of casein | 


operates with none of the imposed liquidity that 
we find in much oil painting today. Eight of his 
nine new caseins are based on a recent visit to 
Crete, whose mountains, ruins and color are 
compressed in unhinged semiabstract montages 
through which bits of ruins, landscape and 
frescoes in Indian reds, cerulean and ocher swarm. 
But he seems not to have been exposed to the 
scene long enough for his memory to train his 
eye to look for what was really essential. So these 
are largely atmospheric fragments. As a conse- 
quence the show is dominated by three huge oil 
paintings, especially a 1957 work, Across the 
Pines, The Ocean, Hurricane Island. Its play ot 
arabesques in a cradle of angles adds up to a large 


“T” of grayed blue in the background, producing | 


the emphasized aspect of land, air and water he 
does so brilliantly. (Kraushaar, Nov. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Ezio Martinelli: Sculptor Martinelli creates 
with welded steel and junk what it is fashionable 


to call “presences”—hieratic effigies with a cer- | 
tain beastliness about them. Facing them is like | 


attempting to frighten an animal that has you 
terrorized. There is no distance from the imagina- 
tion that informs them. What we are given for 
distance instead is a delicate balance, for all their 
physical bulk, of proliferating forms and textures, 
a subliminal geometry of closed and open motifs. 
In the standing Chou Emperor, one of several 
overpowering works, two thrusting extremities, 
hard and closed, expostulate like outstretched 
arms from creepers of shredded steel. The arms, 
breastplate and headpiece—for this, indeed, looks 
like an armored figure—are cut with a strange 
filigree, and the whole is supported by shriveling 
legs in breeches of lacy steel, poised on points. 
This camouflaged symmetry is revealed in all its 
austerity in Ancestral Woman, a hollow visage of 
jointed plates in concave and convex oppositions. 
Scrap metal and machine parts, where they are 
used, turn up surprisingly rather than humorously. 
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The tank and chassis of Ancient Torso, despite 
their absorption by the torch, have something 
jnimical imposed on them—another tradition, in 
fact, that is encased in textural and morphological 
extravagances disguising a classical conscience 
which feels the need to be modern. (Willard, 
Nov. 3-28.) —S.T. 


Harold Altman: In reading these very competent 
large drawings one sees first, against the white 
expanse of paper, a single bold form made of in- 
numerable short strokes of the pen. And then 
contours emerge within this one large form, as if 
emerging from shadows: steps, shacks of a hill- 
side, houses, among which the figures of women 
move, sometimes with a spirit of melancholy. 
There is something of the engraver’s technique 
in the pile-up of straight strokes. At his best 


. Altman combines a bold simplicity with very 


delicate and suggestive effects; at less than his 
best one feels that he is perhaps a little mannered. 
(Contemporaries, Sept. 14-Oct. 3.)—G.D. 


Paul Delvaux: Until now Belgian Surrealist 
Delvaux had never had a major exhibition in New 
York. The retrospective dimension of this one 
corrects the situation by including twenty-six 
works, some of them huge, which date from 1936 
to the present. The erotic is Delvaux’s stock in 
trade, and this show might never have passed 
customs if Delvaux had not learned something 
from Rousseau (and not the Surrealists at all) — 
namely, dreaming on canvas, which you can’t 
censor today without feeling slightly dishonest. 
He has even picked up some of the stoutness of 
Rousseau’s style. Delvaux can drape a nude on a 
couch in a house through which the street passes 
just as Le Douanier could paint a nu couché in 
the jungle. But Delvaux’s jungle is civilization 
whose beasts are erotic fantasies. He is especially 
partial to inviting Freudian hussies with pop-eyes, 
more naked than nude, and trains in which hid- 
den dreams seem to travel. His other favorite 
device is the skeleton. Ecce Homo reproduces the 
descent from the cross with a nine-foot tableau 
of grinning squelettes. Delvaux went pretty far 
sometimes. In The Visit (1939) an undressed 
young boy enters a room where an equally dis- 
tobed woman is waiting, her bosoms cupped in 
her palms. Delvaux seems to have hit his high 
point in the early forties, particularly in Le Musée 
Spitzner, in which a somnolent woman, naked 
from the waist up and observed by a group of 
men reported to be the artist’s friends, passes in 
slow motion between a skeleton and a young boy 
in his birthday suit. In the two latest works there 
are no nudes to meet the antique trains of the 
night. (Staempfli, Oct. 20—-Nov. 7.) —S.T. 


William Gropper: Perennial angry young man, 
Gropper is now sixty-two. He is showing a num- 
ber of paintings which are fortunately accom- 
panied by drawings that identify him as the 
superb graphic artist he is. Somehow he strains 
his gift for caricature and satire in these small 
paintings of farm workers, sweatshops (still!) 
and—the best of these—a jaundiced old lady 
playing solitaire with a deck of very bright cards. 

1s compositions are cramped, as if the parts had 
to be wedged into place, suffering their distortion 
for no other reason. No wonder then that he 
hurries through his water colors, sometimes adopt- 
ing thé most banal abstract patterns while warm- 
ing up to his gift for the significant gesture of a 
figure that is a character analysis too. For the 
formal quality of Gropper’s crackling line-drawing 
1s equal in its incisiveness to his social bite. No 
one will miss the point in Patrioteers, a drawing 
of professional ex-soldiers on a toot after having 
lynched some human decency. Nor the sham that 
is the righteousness of an old lady who is none 
the wiser for her age. Certainly Gropper is the 


master of Social Realist cartoonists. (ACA, Oct. 
26-Nov. 14.)—S.T. 


Albert Kotin: Large, carefully worked-out Ex- 
pressionist abstractions comprise this show of 
work by an experienced painter who seldom ex- 
hibits. The canvases display delicacy and grace; 
Kotin seems to be interested in the transitional 
swoop of movement and in the illuminated rises 
and falls of small, flickering shapes rather than in 
abrupt planal transitions or assertive, muscular 
drawing. Compared with earlier works, in which 
he used areas of heavily. painted bright color to 
present a sensational over-all intensity, the pres- 
ent paintings represent a blurring of form in the 
interest of apparent movement. And at the same 
time, the present use of white or light color to 
highlight the movement asserts more the physical 
existence of light, rather than color, as the giver 
of what definition is available. The paintings, most 
of whose titles have musical references, are pre- 
dominantly blue-green; the touches of purple and 
pink that appear upon the blue-green surface, and 
the small area of alizarin drawing in Surge, for 
instance, cannot help but evoke the well-known 
lily pond. But in all the works there is the in- 
sistent presence of the thin, long brush stroke. 
This is dominant enough to keep the surface mov- 
ing laterally and to resist a movement in depth. 
(Tanager, Nov. 6-26.) —A.V. 


Carl Holty: The latest works by this veteran of 
the New York art world reveal a previously un- 
disclosed side of his personality. Painted in subtle 
but brilliant pastel colors, these canvases, gay in 
feeling, have the lyric purity of the German Lieder. 
Although the shapes are simple and completely 
abstract, they suggest certain forms of nature or 
certain moods, as do the titles—Hanging Gardens, 
or Calm, or August. Holty’s use of color is par- 
ticularly fine—pure sky blue, vivid leaf greens, 
radiant yellows and pinkish reds. In a day when so 
many artists paint wildly to express equally wild 
emotions, it is a relief to see pictures which have 
refinement and taste. (Graham, Nov. 3-28.) —H.M. 


Paul Burlin: This veteran painter shows large 
abstract oils, most of which have a central image 
or cluster of images, giving the feel of a violently 
disrupted still life. Strong, vivid colors (bright 
reds, oranges, blues) are so measured out that the 
over-all effect is one of contained force—which is 
to say that his use of color is structural. The cen- 
tral containment of anarchic impulses represents 
an assimilation of the work of younger painters. 
Burlin has come to this style through a body of 
work that includes even Social Realism heavily 
accented in the manner of Rouault’s middle 
period. (Poindexter, Nov. 2-21.)—G.D. 


Rhys Caparn: The twenty-one small bronzes of 
this show cover a period of twenty-four years and 
reveal a development from handsomely stylized 
animal groups to abstract compositions which 
retain suggestive traces of natural forms. This 
suggestion of the organic and the natural, together 
with the rough patina, gives a somewhat ritualistic, 
archaic feel. Bear and Landscape (a twelve-inch 
sketch for the six-foot bronze which will be in- 
stalled in the new Wollman Library at Barnard) 
looks for all its modernity like the trace of a 
prehistoric cave drawing hacked out intact on a 
piece of the cave. It is imaginative and coherent, 
and intriguingly inexplicable. (Meltzer. Oct. 27 
Nov. 21.)—G.D. 


Aaron Bohrod: “I see nothing to be ashamed 
of in turning out finished oil paintings in four or 
five days.” So spoke Bohrod some twelve years 
ago. He had by then established a reputation for 
grim, realistic studies of Chicago life. But for 
several years now, Bohrod has been painting in 
the trompe-l’oeil style. This is not the sort of thing 
one usually accomplishes in four or five days. In 
seeking to create a perfect illusion of the char- 
acteristic trivia—books, photographs, newsprint, 
etc.—of the fool-the-eye school, Bohrod usually 
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adds story line. In a typical work, Lady Fair, he 
sums up femininity with a rib, a hank of hair, a 
lace-trimmed collar and copies of the anonymous 
portrait of Ann Pollard (1721), a nude photo- 
graphed somewhere in the 1890’s, and a geometri- 
cized head by Picasso. Mounted on red brocade, 
the rendering is frequently eye-popping in its 
fidelity. Bohrod has also produced—for Look 
magazine—a series on great religions, symbolizing 
them through sacred and secular objects. One is 
reminded, of course, of Raphaelle Peale, Harnett 
and Peto. But Bohrod’s paintings, as fascinating 
and entertaining as they are, are inconsistent 
with the spirit of deception peculiar to this genre. 
His arrangements are too contrived and didactic, 
detracting from the illusion that should come 
from objects which look real enough to grasp and 
a setting that seems to be the extension of the 


room in which they are seen. (Milch, Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14.)—S.T. 


Vasilieff, Farruggio, Giobbi: Water colors, oils 
and mixed media are shown by all three painters, 
and given the diversity of the styles—and the 
fact that each artist is accomplished in his special 
way—the exhibit has more than ordinary interest. 
Giobbi’s water colors and mixed media reveal his 
affinity to the Fauves and to the late Synthetic 
Cubism of Braque and Picasso, but his large oils 
come close to being abstract. The color is rich 
and juicy and applied with great bravura, the 
texture of the heavy strokes being relied upon to 
carry a good deal of the interest. The still-life 
objects of the water colors, some of which are 
studies for the larger paintings, are just barely 
discernible in the oils and appear rather as the 
memory of an underlying structure than as objects 
in their own right. Of Vasilieff’s paintings the big 
still lifes are best. Black Tea Kettle, for instance, 
shows his characteristic asymmetrical composition, 
the cluster of objects left of center being an- 
swered contrapuntally by a large blank area right 
of center—a method which creates a balance of 
unlike values. The efiect is both awkward and 
graceful, like a limping acrobat. Farruggio, flanked 
on the one side by such hot color and on the 
other by such a bold attack, takes a moment of 
adjusting to, but of all three he is most in com- 
mand of his style. His subtle and imaginative 
abstractions are very much in the Klee and Fein- 
inger tradition: rectangles of muted color drift 
against grounds of soft gray with occasional high- 
lights of yellow and a flickering of shadowy lines. 
His figure work has the same feeling. In Nude it 
is the figure of a woman, instead of a rectangle, 
which seems to emerge from the ocher fog. The 
exhibit is half of a show held jointly with the Col- 
lector’s Gallery. (Heller, Oct. 20-Nov. 7.)—G.D. 


Misch Kohn: The past decade of Kohn’s graphic 
work, which is reviewed in this collection of wood 
engravings and more recent etchings, parallels the 
spectacular rise of print making in America. And, 
too, it demonstrates its ambitions and its vanities 
as the distinction in his work between a print and 
something that is a cross between a painting and 
a drawing has broken down. Kohn’s earlier wood 
engravings show a complete environment for a 
while—a city, a procession of figures, or something 
in which the surface is entirely graphic, as in 
The Tiger (1949), with its jagged patterns and 
the close-textured illumination characteristic of so 
many engravings. But in Kabuki (1955) both tex- 
ture and shape have undergone a liberation from 
context, a process which one must suppose is 
logically realized by recent etchings in which a 
Pollockian maze of webs and splotches produced 
with the aid of the sugar-lift process are cast in 
the molds of horses and figures. Horse as a Con- 
stellation, which won a prize in the “American 
Prints Today” exhibition at the Whitney, reveals a 
stencil-like silhouette that is equine around the 
edges but something of an action painting within. 
A print is something like Gertrude Stein’s rose— 
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it is like nothing else. Kohn may now be aimj creamy pink 
at the spirit rather than the substance of the | .gl] Carone | 
thing, but he has lost its perfume. (Weyhe, Oct, 6- it is because 
Nov. 4.)—S.T. as he; we C2 
seems so ecl 
Kenzo Okada: One might read off a list of } yhen the sm 
apparent paradoxes and find each one exploded | gene. (Stae 
by Okada’s painting. For instance, his work jg 
extremely eclectic, and yet it is strongly original: Lydia Brow 
he uses occasional drips and spatters, but with space travel 
such impersonality that no brush or hand-moye. * yhat we W! 
ment is implied. Again, where the individual | different. Sc 
forms have the look of non-art, as if they were | Indeed, the! 
not “painted,” the painting as a whole is power- | refer to th 
fully composed—in fact the formality of the com. | “space cade 
position is the first thing that strikes the eye. And | js to find ir 
to continue the apparent paradoxes, this formality | much distal 
itself is intensely personal. The paintings are change, s0 
wholly abstract, very large and somber, and from ° jittle identi 


the point of view of articulation they are quite | example to 
simple. A great deal of the strength seems to pro- painter she 
ceed from the imbalance (or balance) of large | that she se 
masses or areas, an effect in itself not unlike gap betwee’ 


Malevitch and Kline. Okada uses a level surface, | She is an 
and yet places great emphasis on texture, creating | She flings, 
effects like the weathering of smooth cement or yiyid form 
hardwood. The colors are cool, sometimes cold } image, but 


tans and grays and muted earth colors. He is | her search 
clearly among the important painters on the scene | Los Gatos 
today. (Parsons, Nov. 9-28.) —G.D. ments sugs 

Robert Mot 
Kurt Lewy: A painter who has also made a | recovery it 
specialty of baked enamels on copper, Lewy was white flam 


born in Germany sixty-one years ago and moved | looks out o 
to Belgium in 1935. He spent five years in a con- ' that is dif 


centration camp. Lewy seems to have worked | fiction. It 1 
largely with religious and social themes until | become toc 
about 1950, when he turned somewhat abruptly to | 29.)—S.T. 
geometric abstraction. His first one-man show in 

America includes oils and enamels utilizing geo- | Joseph J 
metric arrangements in which precise color areas | amber or 
are separated by fine black lines and so worked | painted oi 


as to suggest light as well as plasticity. An effect { the sleek | 


of transparency is evoked by pattern within pat- | close-valuc 
tern and a minimum of overlapping. These works | Swings th 
are over-controlled, and the tension is thus drained | ture out 1 
from them. In his small enamel plaques and re- } The Rider 
liefs, firing produces the unknown factor that re- | to the fro 
sembles spontaneity. The colors are burnished and | field of 8 
glowing, and there is a tranquilizing fuzziness | an occasi 
with actual depth produced by baking. Here the | the figure 
design can afford to be passive; but in the opaque | isolated f 


paintings they must carry the burden of the mes- } and senst 


sage unaided by atmosphere. They fail to do so. | markably 
(Meltzer, Oct. 5—24.)—S.T. 

Emersor 
Nicholas Carone: Someone once said—and not } filled out 
too long ago—that a painter today is called imita- | dispersed 
tive if his master is alive and influenced if the relational 
man is dead. In the case of these paintings and ing surfa 


drawings by Carone it is a matter of influence * static im: 


and imitation. Fortunately, Carone has had the | tangle w 
good sense to be influenced by a man (Gorky) | and whic 
who influenced the man (De Kooning) he “imi- | appears | 
tates.” But Carone’s charcoal drawings, to begin _ this aren 


with, are difficult to rationalize since they are rough ov 
pretty much dominated by the linear biomorphisms | or the lo 
of the De Kooning of the late forties. The taut, | on an 
looping lines fluidly create space as before, but | througho 


now they are more in the spirit of drawings that gray. Gr 
used to be done from copies of the Greeks. His | plastic y 
paintings, however, are admirably synthesized— | mised by 


somewhat incompletely. Where Gorky prevails we painter | 


have canvases of considerable restraint marked by | torial lif 
pastel tonalities and lambent shapes which drain of abstr: 
off all the anguish and leave a calm, radiating sign an 
light. The by now traditional Cubist fitting 1 things s 
inferred in the way the passages of color “sur- | bivalent 
face.” They are loosely fitted and exquisitely | (Poinde 
painted. As for De Kooning’s presence, Carone 

retains his reticent palette even where he slashes | Jonah | 
with a shape that—against a larger, shifting area death, s 
—functions like a line, an overlapping plunge pity in 
that galvanizes a composition of brown and | concern 
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creamy pink. With all this, it is still possible to 
call Carone a gifted painter. If he escapes us now 
itis because we are involved with the same myths 
as he; we can’t see the man for the version which 
seems so eclectic now but will take on its identity 
when the smoke finally clears from the New York 
scene. (Staempfli, Nov. 10-28.) —S.T. 


Lydia Brown: One of the fascinating things about 
space travel is that though we are not sure of 
what we will find out there, it is bound to be 
different. So it is with much abstract art today. 
Indeed, there are some painters in this city who 
refer to their more “abstract” confederates as 
“space cadets.” What is distressing in the extreme 
| is to find in the wide, open spaces of this art so 
' much distance from nominal reality and so little 
change, so much spurious individualism and so 
little identity. Miss Brown’s work is not the best 
example to tee off on, but it is because of the 
painter she might be (she is only twenty-seven) 
that she serves to remind one of the increasing 
gap between cause and effect in abstract painting. 
| She is an Expressionist with Tachist overtones. 
She flings, brushes, pushes and shoves paint into 
vivid formations; she has not settled on her 
’ image, but she runs to the cosmic. We can observe 
her search in flat molten patterns such as those of 
Los Gatos I, half-swathed in black. She has mo- 
ments suggesting both Helen Frankenthaler and 
Robert Motherwell, but fortunately makes a speedy 
recovery in Journey, with waves of yellow and 
white flaming toward a pale-blue opening that 
| looks out on an infinity where she has found little 
| that is different, much that is the same old space 
fiction. It may be that, artistically speaking, it has 


become too easy to fly to the moon. (Area, Oct. 9- 
29.)—S.T. 


Joseph Jeswald: Figures move in a generally 
amber or soft brown light in these smoothly 
painted oils. There is a firm sense of control in 
{ the sleek surfaces and an authority in the use of 
close-value colors—tans, beiges, sand browns. In 
Swings three small white dependent figures ven- 
ture out into a blonde and ample space, and in 
The Rider, the racing figure, head averted, pushes 
to the front of the composition, leaving behind a 
field of smoky light. Despite what seems to be 
an occasional awkwardness in the realization of 
the figure itself, the placement of his subjects, 
isolated figures or small groups, in a mysterious 
and sensuously painted space, seems always re- 
markably apt. (G Gallery, Oct. 6-31.)—J.R.M. 


Emerson Woellfer: Woellffer’s paintings have 
filled out in the last five years. Where he once 
| dispersed his abstract designs in no pronounced 
relational order, scattering O’s and X’s over mov- 
ing surfaces, he now works for and with a more 
static image. He establishes a rather hieratic rec- 
tangle which functions as a shape or a backdrop 
and which depends from a border of signs which 
appears at the top of almost every painting. Into 
this arena he sets other symbolic shapes, like the 
rough oval with a bar of white in Ode to Sybil, 
| or the loaf shape in The Arena, which is imposed 
on an ocher square in black space. His color 
throughout is largely confined to black, white and 
gray. Green is used in two works, red in one. The 
} Plastic weights of the flat surfaces are compro- 
» mised by a series of inscriptional marks which a 
Painter like Tomlin could project into actual pic- 
| torial life. In Woellfer they support an impression 
of abstractions which are suspended between de- 
sign and signification, designating places where 
things should be but are replaced by these am- 
bivalent indicators, part symbol, part form. 
(Poindexter, Oct. 12-31.) —S.T. 


me 


Jonah Kinigstein: Despite a preoccupation with 
death, suffering and old age, there is little self- 
| Pity in Kinigstein’s “Image of Man.” He is more 
; oncerned with man’s fate than he is with his 
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state of mind. Drawing from an Expressionism 
that ranges from Goya to Soutine, angry and ten- 
der by turns, Kinigstein makes little concession to 
taste. Even his still lifes have a kind of fixated 
quality. He finds a kind of beauty in dwarfs, 
hunchbacks and corpses such as those in Death 
at Dachau, a tangled pile of naked bodies whose 
final humiliation seems no less transcendent than 
the Death of Pope Pius XII, with his green pallor 
and beautifully realized red robe. Kinigstein, how- 
ever, is not particularly original in his exposition 
of the human condition. An old man dancing with 
a skeleton is by now a rather banal way of illus- 
trating The Dance of Death, with the figures in 
chalky grays in formless green-black. Kinigstein 
achieves distance from his subjects—and his real 
poetry—when there is color to be found in them. 
Baroque churches, religious statues and rituals 
enable him to indulge a taste for effulgent reds 
and yellow-golds in a liquid application that is 
virtually an analogy of ecstasy. Here, then, is a 
derivative, powerful, sentimental artist. (A.C.A., 


Oct. 12-24.) —S.T. 


Arnold Blanch: Pursuing the direction indicated 
in his exhibition last year, which represented a 
radical change from the style of his previous 
work, Blanch shows a group of Woodstock land- 
scapes and Mexican scenes painted in a flat, 
abbreviated style. Using a quick-drying plastic 
paint, he daubs on blotches of background color 
over which he blocks in the squarish shapes of 
clustered houses and churches, drawing with his 
brush random details of ornamentation or sil- 
houetted figures. Similarly in the landscapes a 
calligraphy of black tree trunks and dapplings of 
green are arranged on light, splotchy grounds. His 
new freedom is at its most ingenuous in The 
Road, a gay scroll-like account of a festive pro- 
cession across a patchwork landscape densely 
packed with blobs of frantically vying colors. 
(Krasner, Nov. 9-28.) —M.S. 


Robert Keyser: These are rather forced paintings 
despite an image of dynamic terrestrial activity. 
It is an abstract image, showing irregular terrain 
in aerial perspective. The geometric ground plan 
is drawn into irregular formations with various 
methods—scumbling, loose but calculated drip 
effects, thin, tubular, looping lines traced over 
the surface or following the edges of the “fields,” 
and frequently intense color schemes which boil 
down to rather obvious oppositions between hot 
and cool. Nature, in Keyser’s painting, is not 
meant to have an appearance but an atmosphere 
of becoming. Overt signs of construction like the 
rectangles of color imbedded in roughly worked 
areas reveal the conscience of an artist who studied 
two years with Léger and strives to understand 
the uses of clarity, but refuses to be really spe- 
cific. (Rosenberg, Oct. 12—Nov. 7.)—S.T. 


American Painters from the Revolution to 
Abstraction: If this non sequitur is delightfully 
imprecise, so is this show, which has something 
of the outcast variety of a charity bazaar. Among 
some of the more informative remnants are two 
dark and tiny portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, attributed to Edward Savage, a small 
Féte by Washington Allston, signed and dated 
1840 according to the catalogue, and works from 
the hands of unfamiliar men like Reinhart and 
Bolmer. The fact that Ryder appears as an Im- 
pressionist gives one a further idea of what’s to 
come, but the Johnson, the Inness, the Blakelock 
and Chase do not require any warning. One is 
already accustomed to pressure changes by the 
time the level of The Eight is reached, after 
which one manages the earliest known Kuniyoshis 
without a blink. Comic relief is provided by two 
excruciating paper-doll collages by Hilla Rebay, 
but many other artists are represented by their 
juvenilia also. There are some early Averys, quite 
a few Peterdi prints and a clown by Byron 





Browne when he was George Byron-Browne, Jy|attempted to n 
this show everybody has his “earlier period,” eyen| studies for th 
John Grillo and Jan Miller; the list js tool jously a ¢' 
lengthy to detail. A lot of fun, this is a hastilyjhave been exP 
organized costume party to which many of the|daplicate so © 
artists have come as they were. (Bayer, Oct, 7.|jing around | 
Nov. 30.)—S.T. ainst repres 
terial of art), 
Albert Alcalay: This painter has exhibited wide.|tion of plaste’ 
ly, at the important international exhibitions, and remarkable al 
is a 1959 winner of a Guggenheim. Though hjgtexcellent port 
name is known, this is his first one-man show jn/tion is lacking 
New York. The paintings are what might be called 
“Impressionistic Cubism.” Squared dabs of bright|Gabor Peter 
color and dark-drawn edges sketch a city and prints and ¢ 
extend it to a vanishing area in a patchwork of Borgenicht ga 
surrounding pastel. The structure of the city ap. ing a large re 
pears as a suspension—it is not planted in space. |pste the gall 
Often the complexity of reflected light is engaged, ppear in bot 
but this does not serve to change the dimension ( in the i 
of the painting, which remains decidedly single. |is reflected in 
At its best, as in the small City Lights and Dusk. Winter. Tree: 
Alcalay’s painting captures an urban mood, with profuse and 
its overtones, now harsh and bright, now dim and|js successful. 
scumbled, of elegantly masked transience. (Kras-| quently, how 


ner, Oct. 19-Nov. 7.) —A.V. wallowed uy 


ssuch firm, inc 
Russell Cowles: Pre-eminently an_ intelligent|ing in the sh 


artist, Cowles has worked himself up from a|farth. Peter 
Cubism that he seems to have observed from aljs the autho 
distance, understanding as much from patient|which Macm 
thought as from practice. In these graciously’ nicht, Oct. 2 
stylized canvases he combines resemblance and 

pattern in conservative semiabstract designs. |Robert And 
Nature is pared down to essential shapes, living*eapes and 
wholly in the internal order of the painting, flat-| shich have | 
tening out, using only as much of the breeze as\ hibition o 
is necessary to give a light sway in an arrange- these landsc: 
ment of the tops of trees or a stand of forest) isacts he is 
timber. Similarly, a still life uses only just s0| defining 
much light to benefit an arrangement of fruit in} der of visi 
which it is obvious that he admires Braque; here | inj jight, b 
shadows become shapes and details function as). unusual 
outline and texture which are held together by) ji. ot Ga 
frames of flat color. Spontaneity is not the issue}: jn a | 
though his paintings might bend a bit more. He against an 

uses texture, then, for its softening effects, com-}i.n) ions 
plementing them with fuzzily discontinuous out-} oiice of Ji 
lines. At sixty-two, Cowles is using only as much}, leak. 

modernism as he needs. (Kraushaar, Oct. 1%-})...:. in a 


Nov. 7.)—S.T. 





| Lion Grown 


| smouldering 
Darrel Austin: The beasts, for the most part. (og in 


have vacated Austin’s populous forests to reveal) 4 whites. 
a clearing in the woods. This is quite different) yi ic tr 
from his customarily languorous jungle animals lect in all 
with large eyes and rather hurt expressions being | of that sy 
constantly disturbed in their misty, bluish haunts yi. i. the 
Here instead are majestic forests, mingling Bar- 
bizon and Ryder in their dense, spuming foliage 
and moon-struck design. From the shaped heavens boetual fluc 
a carved light is sent shimmering over a fancied) .) te 
scene, mossy and cool and sharply accentuated glowing ric 
by what the Britannica suggests is an Ayrshire of light ci 
bull, or a single romantic figure dwarfed by the). 9 N, 
scale. Austin’s oaks seem designed to emphasize 
the clearing against the dark blues and greens Mauri 
of the crowning leafage. Figure paintings which fan - 
are included are similarly idealized, reflecting ; the Un: 
again his looser painting style that is sewn UP): > ile 
with rich blacks. He is after a specific mood and, | =. = 
to get it, finds himself painting the largest pic etd 
tures of his career. (Perls, Oct. 27-Nov. 21.) —S-1. a ie 
Robert White: The major work in this exhibition — : 
is a grouping of three figures entitled the Bar- | Brianchor 
room, which, while very specific in detail, is 4 eo 7 
very neat generalization of the attitudes struck by still lifes 
countless individuals in countless bars on Third | 3 
Avenue and elsewhere. Two customers in poses | P 


teach us t 
as we may 


| for its pa 
collapse and belligerence and a bartender im tardish 
placably officiating face each other over are tidy 
imaginary bar; it is an ordinary scene and the | 


design ar 
sculptor in his strict fidelity to nature has not | ing fs vee 
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. Jn fattempted to make it less ordinary. A number of 
even | studies for this work are also on display, and 
toowbviously a great deal of time and preparation 
stily (have been expended on it. The question is: Why 
the| duplicate so exactly what anyone can see by step- 
. 7-|ping around the corner? This is not a grudge 
against representation (life is the constant ma- 
rial of art), but art is more than the substitu- 
‘ide.\tion of plaster for flesh. White is a sculptor of 
and remarkable ability, a consummate craftsman, an 
1 highexcellent portraitist—only the spark of imagina- 
w in (tion is lacking. (Davis, Oct. 6-24.) —M.S. 

alled 

right|Gabor Peterdi: While Peterdi’s more recent 
and|prints and drawings are being shown at the 
k of{Borgenicht gallery, the Brooklyn Museum is carry- 
- ap-ling a large retrospective exhibit. The prints domi- 
vace.|nate the gallery show, though several subjects 
so in both media. Peterdi is especially inter- 


sion jested in the intensity of a natural scene, and this 
ngle. |is reflected in titles like The Big Summer, The Big 
lusk.|Winter. Trees, flowers, brambles are rendered in 
with \profuse and homogeneous detail which, when it 
and|is successful, gives a sense of immediacy. Fre- 
Xras-|quently, however, one feels that his virtuosity is 
|swallowed up in the technique which produces 
such firm, incisive and impersonal lines. Outstand- 
igent|ing in the show is the color print called Pregnant 
m alfarth. Peterdi teaches at Yale and Hunter and 
ym alis the author of a book on graphic techniques 
tient |which Macmillan will publish this fall. (Borge- 
ously ‘nicht, Oct. 27-Nov. 14.)—G.D. 
and : 
1g0S.|Robert Andrew Parker: There are more land- 
IVINS "capes and fewer of the illustrations for poetry 
flat-| «hich have previously attracted attention, in this 
€ 8 lexhibition of Parker’s recent water colors. In 
ange- | these landscapes and in the paintings of birds and 
orest beasts he is fully capable of being his own poet, 
st 80ledefining the ordinary by reversing the usual 
ut IM | order of vision, particularly in the matter of dark 
here | and light, by isolating certain elements and using 
m 85‘ an unusual focus. In his coastal paintings of the 
. by | diffs at Gay Head, the rocky shore line stands 
sue, }out in a luminous-pink, almost fleshlike mass 
» He} wainst an inky sky in the same way that the 
com-tiawny lions in Beasts and Bird are their own 
/ out-t ource of light on a blue-black ground. There is 
much lithe bleak, savage drama of Four Dogs, gaunt 
beasts in a winter landscape, and the pathos of 
Lion Grown Old, the crouching beast at bay, with 
{smouldering eyes, and the muffled stillness of 
j Coast, Winter, with its intricately worked grays 
and whites. In each painting, it is the particular 
which is treated, the special qualities of the sub- 
| ject in all its uniqueness, rather than the relation 
of that subject to a cosmological concept, and | 
: this is the value of these paintings—that they 
sal teach us to observe and cherish the particular 
med i We may see it, instead of consigning it to per- 
aaa petual fluctuation. The artist’s handling of water 
a color is increasingly effective, especially in the 
iis slowing richness of his browns and the fragments 
of light caught at the edges of shapes. (Roko, 





part, 
reveal 
ferent 
imals 
being 
aunts. 


Yio | Ot 12-Nov. 4.) —M.S. 
reens p 
which Maurice Brianchon: Brianchon was born in 


acting + France in 1899. Though this is his first large show 
m up| it the United States, he is not unknown to Amer- | 
| and, | ‘a collectors, who have understandably been 
t pic-| dawn to his conservative modernism which has 
_§,T. | the ageless look of French art of the past ninety 

years. Brianchon’s style derives from sources that 
bition | largely ignore the abstract revolution—Degas, 
- Bar-| Vuillard and Bonnard. But his sense of design, 
jga  Brianchon’s most assured personal gift, imparts a 
ck by | quality of semiabstraction. His landscapes and 
Third | Sil lifes are at once suave and private, seeking 
aa the advantage of light less for its contrasts than 


| DERAIN 





r im- lor its patterns. Occasionally his breathing, Bon- 
ou |tardish palette seems misplaced in so calculated 
d the | and tidy a formal scheme, but color, form and 
not | “Sign are given in such proper ratios that noth- 

ing is really out of place. To judge from a hotly 
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RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS Nov. 17—Dec. 5 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN 


115 EAST 92nd ST. N.Y. CITY 


DARREL AUSTIN 


PERLS GALLERIES 1016 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. 2 
eee 
JENSEN 


nov. 24 
—dec. 19 
eas: 32 east 69 e¢« n.y.c. 21 


WALTER STEIN 


NEW YORK 





RECENT 
PAINTINGS 


to Nov. 21 





MARTHA SACKOON GALLERY 












DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57 STREET, 





EXHIBITION OF FORTY-THREE WORKS NOVEMBER 11-22 


BURLIUK 


In memory of the first “‘Der Blaue Reiter” show on December 18. 1911, when forty-three paintings by fourteen 
pioneers of Modern Art were on view: Henri Rousseau, Al. Bloch, David Burliuk, Vladimir Burliuk, Heinrich 
Campendonk, Robert Delaunay, Elizabeth Epstein, Eugene Kahler, Wassily Kandinsky, August Macke, Franz Mare, 
Gabriele Muenter, J. B. Niestle and Arnold Schoenberg. David and Marussia Burliuk will attend the show 


STADTISCHE GALERIE UND LENBACHGALERIE 
Dr. Hans Konrad Rothel, Director ____ lwisenstrasse 33, Munchen 2 
es, 2 First New York Exhibition * ba 


JUN DOBASHI 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
__11 East 57th Street, New York 


New Paintings e To Nov. 21 





Through November 21 


PEPPINO 


MANGRAVITE 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave. (near 54 St.) N. Y. 
VILLAND & GALANIS 


127 Boulevard Haussmann Paris 8e Bal.: 59-91 








LAGRANGE 


Recent Paintings November 13-December 20 
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designs 
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modern and handcarved 


the frameguild... 


503 E. 72nd St., N.Y.C. RE 7-3572 
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Nov. 3-14 


EDZARD and 
EISENDIECK 


Nov. 17-28 


VERES 
HAMMER 


GALLERIES e@ 51 E. 57, N. Y. 
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ititte S MATH 


GETLAR 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
watercolors: 1928-1956 
Oct. 26 thru Nov. 14 


= BABCOCK GALLERY 
am 805 Madison Ave., at 68 St., N.Y. win 
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WILLIAM 


PANCHAK 


November 8-21 


BURR GALLERIES 115 W.55, w.v.c. 


Paintings 





MORT Through Nov. 6 


SLOTNICK 


ahda ARTZT GALLERY 
nn wmimnromooomns §— 142 WEST 57 ST. 


ALBERT Paintings Nov. 6-27 


KOTIN 


TANAGER GALLERY 
90 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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african 
sculptures 


SEGY GALLERY 


708 LEXINGTON AVENUE 








IN THE GALLERIES 


colored Synthetic Cubist still life, he has at least 
waded into the surf of abstraction, but would 
seem to be edging away from flat design in the 
recent Nu aux Bas Rouges with its well-turned 


figure. (Findlay, Nov. 10—-Dec. 12.) —S.T. 


Barbara Shivitz: Barbara Shivitz compensates 
for the severity of her rectilinear paintings with 
minutely worked textural embellishments which 
give a marbleized appearance to her strictly 
measured rectangles, juxtaposed with absolutely 
flat bands of color. There are generally only two 
to four subdivisions to a canvas and these are 
marked off in perfect symmetry, often in gray and 
white or a progression of black to light gray, with 
a single band of bright color, although there is 
one canvas painted entirely in two shades of red. 
The intermittent use of textures introduces ele- 
ments of light and surface which do not properly 
seem to belong to this type of geometric painting, 
for it destroys the regularity and flatness with 
irregularity and flickering light. It would be 
interesting to see the artist extend the implications 


of this dualism. (Angeleski, Nov. 2-14.)—M.S. 


Charles DuBack: DuBack’s work is always in- 
teresting. There is always in it a thorough sense 
of a fulfilled conception, and this conception has 
certain consistent characteristics: a fresh-looking 
simplification from the landscape or the figure, a 
witty rhythm of color and shape, and a sense of the 
expansion of forms beyond the painted surface. This 
was evident in DuBack’s last one-man show, of 
landscapes and figures, and it is evident now, al- 
though the work at first appears to be very differ- 
ent. He has now pulled the horizontals of the 
landscapes together into thin strips of dazzling 
color. On regular polygons or rectangles, some 
very large, these strips, with their unruled edges, 
figure as land passed in a speeding vehicle. Or, 
in the polygonal One Two Three Marigold, the 
strips describe areas of sensation in a human 
figure. This is geometry that measures a subject. 
The result is physically sensational—you need 
sun glasses to study it—as well as intellectually 
appealing. DuBack also shows sculpture. He com- 
bines heavy, organic-looking forms of wood and 
metal; some are painted or gilded in part. The 
sculptures are originally refined, thoroughly re- 
made “found-object” works. Again, and in this 
different medium, he attains images—Dead Crow 
and Lady Godiva are among them. And his char- 
acteristic original abstraction, growing form and 
understated wit are carried into the sculptures, 


too. (Area, Oct. 30—-Nov. 20.)—A.V. 


Robert Corre: Every once in a while an artist 
comes along who thinks he’s found the Rosetta 
stone of future artistic forms. Similar reasoning 
was at the base of Futurist and Suprematist ideal- 
ism and even the vatic spleen of a young fellow 
like Allan Kaprow. Corre now confronts us with 
a claim for “total space” abridging painting, 
sculpture and architecture into a single expres- 
sion. None of us, it is nice to think, shall live so 
long. Corre’s paintings are designed to reject 
“the artificial segmentation of the four-sided pic- 
ture space” by being free-form in shape, pierced 
with holes in which are occasionally suspended 
satellite forms—in his language, a “main body” 
accompanied by a “sub-body.” Paint is applied in 
thick linear strokes which follow the shape of— 
the canvas? the sculpture? the space? It is all 
very amoeboid and the best reason for ignoring 
this “new amoeboidism” is an obvious one. Prac- 
tically speaking things have a beginning and an 
end. There is no “total space.” (Angeliski, Sept. 
28-Oct. 17.)—S.T. 


Henry Kallem: Landscapes and still lifes are 
shown. The landscapes now appear in unequal 
layers: an even stretch of bright water, a wide 
expanse of dark land, a ridge of warm color, a 
measure of pale sky. This recipe is enlivened a 
little by the drawing activity in the land layer. 
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Dark line over flickers of color touch out areas of 


Ludwit 
habitation and growth. But this drawing is not 


paintings 
revealing enough, or, as a diagram, not versatile 
enough, and the colors are not related intensely Lh () I 
enough to each other to move the eye up and 
down as well as across. The journey past this land} 4 east 7 
seems too deliberately moderated. The rich color 
that slows things down in the landscapes seems 
appropriate, however, to the still lifes. Old Table, 
with its silhouetted knobby-kneed legs and an 
accumulation of rich old objects on its surface— 7] 
green, blue-green and brown mugs and pitchers— 
also uses definite structure. But this is vertical as 
well as horizontal, and here the heavily stated HARRIS{ 
scheme conforms to a structure more approxi- 


mately natural, more appropriate to Kallem’s sense | DOROTHY 
of painting. (Heller, Oct. 20-Nov. 7.)—A.V, 









ROBERT 


> 


Paul Shimon: For his passion for multiplicity 
Shimon continues to provide an exotic image 
which suggests that his style follows at least 
partially from the logic of that image. There is BODLE 
visual elements more independent life. The color 
projects a distinct atmosphere, and the mood 
not supported by a metaphor of detail. (Loviseo,| 
Oct. 17-Nov. 6.)—S.T. 





an atmosphere of representation in the temperas, 
something Hebraic and ancient—such as an old 
walled city—and Shimon responds with a tumbling 
palimpsest of many-colored forms, giving these| 7 
becoming specific transcends an ambivalent flavor. 

A few oils represent a step in the direction of H 
pure abstraction. The colors have more variety; 
they adhere more closely to the plane but are) 
ie 


Joseph Domjan: Widely known for his wood- _ 
cuts, especially in Europe, Domjan now exhibits 

a selection of large, almost abstract oils. If there 

is any carry-over from the other medium it lies in 

the basic conception, for the free forms and the 
expertly textured impasto have the look of planned] THE 
composition. Many of the oils appear to be large- 992 Mad 
scale variations upon insect and flower images,) SS 
but they are done with such a breadth of meta-| MENAHEM 
phor that one’s interest is directed to the purely L | 


SCULPTURE 


formal properties. Color woodcuts are included in 

the show, and in these the natural forms—flowers, 

ferns, leaves—are clearly identified, though in 

some cases the importance of the individual form GA L { 
is deliberately sacrificed to the excitement of the 

surface. Domjan has developed unusual techniques} 931 
of transfer, and the woodcuts have a depth of tex-; 
ture not ordinarily associated with this medium.| REGINALE 
(De Aenlle, Nov. 9-28.) —G.D. 


Rose Kuper: If one considered only the themes 53 
of these medium-sized oils, one would say they 

were mannerist, as indeed they are: suggestively! PAINTINGS 
distorted figures of itinerant musicians, of 

three wise men bearing gifts, etc. But the man-, PE RI 
nerist properties serve as private symbols, perhaps | 
as catalysts, and the pervasive feeling they evoke 
should probably be taken as the real subject, for a 
in itself it is convincing. The characteristic mood 

is one of imaginative reflection and nostalgia; it) & PA 
is personal, modest, gentle, established especially | 

by the pale and muted colors thinly brushed in Rin 
short strokes so as to give a shimmering atmos, 310 
phere. Here and there a passage in heavy impast0) 

glows with a warmth like that of the feelings) yooiio 
which occur when dim images from the past) 
suddenly became clear. (Bodley, Nov.2-14.)—GD. And 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of the unprec- 
edented number of exhibitions in the New 


RUTE 


York galleries this month, it has proved jj) oo 

impossible to maintain our customary |} ——— 

complete review coverage in this issue. 

More than sixty reviews have had to be Dp 

postponed for reasons of space. We hope j 

to accommodate them in future issues. || drowings 

Crees ; 

WASH 
# Irving 
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Byron Gigoux: Self-taught, Gigoux is the former 
editor of a Chilean newspaper. He has been paint- 
ing for twenty years and at one time or another 
must have been confronted by the work of his 
famous fellow South American, Torres-Garcia, 
from whom he carried away only as much as he 
could use. He deals with a stylized geometry that 
in recent work is confined more and more to a 
representational format. But the spirit of geome- 
tric simplification remains. He paints mostly the 
small ports of Chile, but is turning gradually from 
selected motifs in undefined space to exotically 
colored but solidly constructed native landscapes. 
Modestly sized, his works have a kind of overcast 


charm and notable sincerity. (Sudamericana, Oct. 
2-22.) —S.T. 


Walter Stein: The flowering plant-life in these 
windswept paintings revives a much earlier in- 
terest of Stein’s in floral motifs. But gone are 
those inhabited gardens of fancy. Replacing them 
is a nature more truly out of doors, one of sway- 
ing grasses and shocks of color. Assuming the fore- 
ground of patterned foliage are the greens, oranges, 
pinks and yellows of generalized blossoms which 
toss at the top of their viridian stalks. The pro- 
fusion is elegant and decorative as the fragments 
of landscape go awry in the breeze. But it is 
precisely this helter-skelter movement which mili- 
tates against the more painterly patterns these pic- 
tures need. Their abstraction is much more a matter 
of the placement of stylized details than a con- 
ceptualized aspect of a scene. However, Reflections, 
a ribbed and slanting forest of tall grass, is so 
successful in this last respect that his two experi- 
ments with flat, geometricized landscapes after De 
Staél seem stillborn. (Durlacher, Nov. 3-28.) —S.T. 


Harry Gottlieb: This veteran exhibitor shows 
recent land- and seascapes. The oil paint is heavily 
and directly used to make firm rocks and gulls 
against an equally sturdy sea and sky. The colors 
are natural; yet there is an interesting intensifica- 
tion that makes discrete forms in those areas that 
would logically be just highlighted. Pink and 
purple are worked into the seascapes, orange 
and yellow into the landscapes, to brighten and 
vivify them. We look here at scenes we know, 
painted in a way that is familiar to us, yet we also 
see Gottlieb; he is particularly visible in the awk- 
wardly jocular forms and the sturdy composition 
of Wind and Rock and The Out Tide. (Washing- 
ton Irving, Oct. 5—-25.)—A.V. 


Aaron Levy: Enthusiasm and conviction are in- 
distinguishable in this first one-man show by an 
artist who began painting only five years ago. This 
is not supposed to matter, but there is the ques- 
tion of the effect of ambition on vision. For Mr. 
Levy it may be a case of too much too soon. His 
huge expressionist abstractions make a point of 
color without much of the self-conscious melan- 
choly that beclouds the work of his superiors. 
Ripe diagonal slashes send convulsive movements 
across the surface. There is a knitting, grinding 
action and, as frequently, an effect of tossed oceans 
and violent bouquets. Titles like Deluge and Fla- 
mingo seem appropriate. But the very crescendo 
toward which these paintings strive contributes 
much to their undoing. Lines and planes are inter- 
changeable in the chaos of liberation, even though 
Mr. Levy makes small working studies before his 
big efforts. (Pietrantonio, Oct. 1-15.) —S.T. 


Rosario Moreno: An Argentinian artist now liv- 
ing in Paris, Miss Moreno has almost predictably 
attempted to weld French modernism to her own 
cultural tradition. As it is, her figures—which are 
reminiscent of archaic sculpture—go very well 
with a sophisticated surface that derives in part 
from the primitivisms of Cubism. Her geometry 
is overlaid with rich textures which in their pro- 
fusion tend to drain much of the tension from the 
construction. But the point appears to be a vis- 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH a 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION OF : a 

ARTS, published monthly September throug 

June, “af New York, New York, for October 1, 

1959. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 East 59th 
St., “Kew York 22, N. Y.; Editor, Hilton Kramer, 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, Edna M. Boswell, 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a part- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y: Leslie Katz, President, 116 East 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Hilton Kramer, Vice 
President, 116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Jack Fader, Secretary, 116 East 59th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Edna M. Boswell, Treasurer, 116 East 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount ot bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only.) 

” Edna M. Boswell, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1959. , 

Herman Forstein 
Notary Public, State of New York 
[SEAL] Qualified in New York Co., No. 31-6360800 
Cert. Filed with N. Y. Co. Clk’s. and Reg. Off. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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CLAYTON PINKERTON, PAINTINGS, NOV. 10 — DEC. 5 


BIALA 


Thru Nov. 





14 Recent Paintings 


stable gallery > 924 7th Ave. 


CALFEE _ FREDERIC 
BRABANSKI THURSZ 

DRAWINGS PAINTINGS 
Nov. 3 to Nov. 21 Nov. 24 to Dec. 12 


JEFFERSON PLACE GALLERY 


1216 Conn. Ave., NW. Washington 6, D. C. 


LEWEN 


NOV. 9—DEC. 2 


R Oo K o} _925 MADISON AVE. at 74th ST. 


KITTY ean) Paintings 
Nov. 12-29 


JEWISH MUSEUM 


Fifth Avenue at 92 Street 
Mon. thru Thurs. 1-5 Sunday 11-6 


THEO CHUNN 
NANCY GARFIELD 
MIRIAM NAAMAN 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERIES 
3 E. 65th St., N.Y.C. * Nov. 2-14 


WILLIAM MERRITT 


CHASE 


Nov. 





17—Dece. 5 


DAVIS GALLERIES 231 £. 60 st. 


MARJORIE Se 


LIEBMAN 


BETTY PARSONS 
SECTION 11 11 East 57 





CALVIN ALBERT 


Nov. 17 - Dec. 5 New Sculpture 


stable gallery *¢ 924 7th Ave. 





IN THE GALLERIES 


ually unified surface, and to this end her palimp- 
sests deliver a sense of illumination that dominates 
the entire conception, figures and all. (Sudameri- 
cana, Oct. 23—Nov. 12)—S.T. 


Helen Daphnis-Avlon: The wife of a geometric 
painter, Nassos Daphnis, Mrs. Daphnis-Avlon pro- 
motes a geometry of her own which is more 
nonobjective than anything else. Her freehand 
drawing of circles, of which she is particularly 
fond, and rough rectangles indicates a gestural 
appetite. There is much overlapping, and circling 
within circle. The designs are vigorous but some- 
what disheveled. In one. great chunks of deep 
reds descend like a curtain from top left. Behind 
it her planets and rings appear in endless space. 
There are many things working here at once, but 
there does not seem to be a clear idea as to the 
purpose of her organization. What results is a 
geometric “action” painting split on the issue of 
symbolism. (Phoenix, Nov. 20-Dec. 3.)—S.T. 


Robert Charles Heitmann: As a group, Heit- 
mann’s smallish paintings fail to realize the 
simplicity for which they strive; yet they are 
interesting prefaces to his potential. Heitmann 
works with an imaginary architecture and still 
lifes of elementary forms which, one guesses, 
share a curious model—the creative building 
blocks designed for children. His more representa- 
tional still lifes model them with a different 
color for each plane. But the more complex 
geometry of his buildings creates an unmanage- 
able number of planes which suggest that his 
modest forms obscure the need for more concen- 
tration on drawing. The admixture of white to 
every tint fails to restore unity except in a single 
composition, City on the Nile, which resembles a 
Morandi still life. (Panoras, Nov. 2-14.)—S.T. 


William Clutz: There is a simple and strong 
feeling in the figures and street scenes of this 
first one-man show. The figures are not painted in 
detail, but in bulk and for connotation of posture. 
Clutz’s tendency seems to be toward abstract for- 
mat. The small figures of Down the Street strike 
the eye first as mere shapes, composed as one 
might imagine an astringent and muted Hofmann; 
and then the scene asserts itself, accurately and 
with strong feeling. One feels this is very prom- 
ising work. (Condon Riley, Oct. 20-31.)—G.D. 


Arthur Deshaies: An engraver from Rhode 
Island, Deshaies works on clear lucite, which pro- 
vides certain technical advantages where weight 
and size are a problem. Actually, his prints are 
no larger than the large ones which are increas- 
ingly common today. Deshaies, in most of these 
prints, defines a marine ecology built around the 
general theme “A Cycle of a Small Sea,” subtitled 
Chant, Woman, Anemone, Fable, and the like. He 
combines suggestive representation, intricately 
engraved details and multiple textures, juxtaposed 
against large areas of black. At first glance, his 
prints make an impressive appearance. But the 
feeling develops that he is pressing, that he is 
attempting to rationalize that part of his expres- 
sion which is metaphorical, complicating what he 
has just simplified. Thus many of his flourishes 
are unnecessary. Less torn between idea and 
representation are earlier landscapes. (Wittenborn, 
Oct. 3-31.) —S.T. 


Jun Dobashi: Born in Tokyo in 1910, Dobashi 
made his first trip to Paris in 1938, and has been 
living there since 1953. So it is rather to be ex- 
pected that his synthesis of East and West would 
be marked by the polish of experience lacking in 
his younger countrymen who look eagerly West- 
ward today. His oils, water colors and gouaches 
derive their construction of stylized details from 
Cubism. Bits of houses and land forms are set in 
a shifting color flux. Processions of gables and 
facades are usually indicated by sharp white im- 
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Also: A loan 
colors from 


ONE-MAN SHOW 


VERA ORBAN 


Nov. 9-20 


‘PET! 


NEW ADDRI 
RUTH RESNIK jj 
Nov. 23—Dec. 4 = GAI 


Hours 11-5 P.M. 
232 EAsT 58 ST. 


CRESPI GALLERY 








SCULPTURE 


ANTONOVICIIL— 


Nov. 10-28 
MOND’ART GALLERIES 


719 LEXINGTON AVE. 


ALASKAN DOCUMENT, 


Paintings thru Nov. 25 


FEJES 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 
277 PARK AVE. (48th St.) weekdays 10-1225 


(Cor 58 St) 





FAR 


‘ 





ZABRISKIE 


32 EAST 65 STREET 


YETTY(: 


POIN 





ROBE 
PAINTINGS AND SMALL SCULPTURE 
Nov. 12-28 x : 
GALLERY 28 28 East 72, PAN 








to Nov. 21] SISTER | 


Rhys Caparn| C 


| Serigraphs 
Meltzer Gallery 38 W. 57) MO | 


174 Wa 


Bronzes 








“paintings by) ——= 


BEN JOHNSON ™ 


nov. 17- dec. 4) 


LLISON GALLERY 


D’AVINO 


Nov. vic 
Exhibition of Paintings & 





Pa scence 


NEW CI 


JULI, 





International Prize Winning Films NOV. 28 
ART FAIR Films shown | 
123 Second Ave. (7 St.) N. Y. C. 
° D PA ng 12-6 <_-* PICW 
= 2 & 4PM. 








FROM GOYA 
“TO GRIS 


fem 


h Nov. 21 


Also: A loan selection of drawings and water- 


colors from the collection of Lovis Macmillan. 


PETER H. DEITSCH 


NEW ADDRESS: 
1018 MADISON AVENUE 


GALLERY Nov. 1-30 


A.R.K.E.P. 


| DAVID ATKINS e ISADORE EICHEN 
\ CONSTANTINO BEN ROSS 


171 W. 29 ST. 
ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 


ENSOR 


\ THE EARLY WORK 
NT) ,o EAST 57 ST., N.Y.C. 


AFRICAN 
AND 
FAR EASTERN FINE ART 


WILLIAM H. WOLFF 
843A Madison Ave., New York 21 


Paintings 


PAUL Nov. 2-21 


BURLIN 


POINDEXTER GALLERY 21 w. 56 
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ROBERT CHARLES Paintings 


HEITMANN 


Nov. 2-14 
62 W. 56 St. 


PANORAS 





Nov. 7-28 


7|MORRIS 
——| 174 Waverly Place 


ngs by 
DN 


dec. 4 


New York 


Studies in brown 


STUDIO 7 GALLERY 
} Jane Carter Associates 
_ texas NEW CENTURY HOTEL Romney, W. Va. 


Pe NOVEMBER 2-12 
ru 


oA AOHN 





shown | PAINTINGS 
ft 
a PICWOOD GALLERIES + 587 THIRD AVE. 


Between 38th and 39th Sts. N.Y.C. 








GALLERY 


| 





pastos which are delineated by a feathered line, 
somewhat reminiscent of Feininger. Land and air 
close in darkly in greens and blues, then drift 
away cloudily. His later works tend to be more 
representative, as if he were repairing his formula. 
(Carstairs, Oct. 26—-Nov. 21.) —S.T. 


Victor Candell: Intense color and explosive forms 
are the outstanding characteristics of these bold 
paintings. Reflecting the drama of today’s indus- 
trial and technological civilization, they suggest 
rockets surging into outer space or the dynamic 
rhythms of our modern cities. The feeling ex- 
pressed is not unlike that of the Italian Futurists, 
but the forms are closer to the German Expres- 
sionists’. In fact, the weakness of the pictures lies 
precisely in their turbulence and lack of control. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Nov. 7-27.) —H.M. 


Isola: The weather-beaten surfaces of his native 
architecture form an appropriate subject for these 
architectonic studies by a young Italian artist. 
Isola’s designs turn imposing facades into a suc- 
cession of schematically stylized planes which are 
strongly outlined and painted to create a pitted 
impression. Glazes heighten the quality of his 
palimpsests. In his still lifes and figure pieces 
much of this atmospheric texture seems super- 
fluous and imposed. (Bianchini, Oct. 1-31.) —S.T. 


Kimber Smith: This is Smith’s first show in 
New York in five years, during which time the 
artist lived in Paris where these works were com- 
pleted. His abstract canvases are in a way typical 
of what might be called the excursion school of 
abstraction, which is largely a coalition of New 
York and Parisian aesthetics. Smith’s cloudy 
formations of contrasting colors are applied in 
thin washes whose incipient taste, confronted by 
the artist’s impatience, trails out with deliberate 
awkwardness and incompleteness in some places, 
exposing bare canvas. There are some idly scram- 
bled color planes, some atmospheric juggling of 
black against gold, yellow against blue and red 
against everything. Like any work produced by 
committee, these add up to no more than accept- 
ably average puddles of charm and_ power. 
(Peridot, Oct. 19-Nov. 14.)—S.T. 


Maynard: The fifteen large oils of this exhibition 
reveal the searching and experiment of a gifted 
young painter who has not yet settled into a 
personal style. The best of these works are the 
imaginary landscapes painted in thin but strong 
earth colors and greens. There is a touch of the 
Surreal about them, and of the blurred imagery 
of Bacon, minus the overtone of horror. The im- 
ages are suggestive rather than distinct, and the 
excitement of the painting lies in their relation 
to each other, which reveals a lively and eccentric 
imagination. In Agathon, for instance, the slope 
of a rocky hill is also the contour of an elongated 
head; near the brow are the cascades of a broad 
river; a strip of beach with rolling surf appears 
where the ear would be, though in this passage 
the head is no longer discernible. The locale of 
these images, then, is the borderland where the 
real and the imagined meet on equal terms. The 
signature “Maynard” is the first name of Maynard 
Sandol. ( Artists’, Nov. 28—-Dec. 17.) —G.D. 


Rita Lipton: A group of well-designed, pleasantly 
unlabored paintings have the family as a central 
theme and deal mostly with small clusters of 
women and children in interiors. The figures are 
sketched in charcoal and given volume with 
judiciously placed areas of color approximating 
planes; the prevailing blues and grays are en- 
livened by flashes of brighter color which lend a 
suitable warmth. (Pietrantonio, Nov. 1-15.)—M. S. 


Harold Baumbach: Baumbach carries still fur- 


ther his flight from carefully dappled representa- 
continued on page 68 
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Thru Nov. 14 





Sculpture 
Ist Am. Showing 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5 


BERTHA SCHAEFER « 32 E. 57 










Julio Nov. 2-15 


MATILLA 


Premier American Exhibition 


DAN COOPER 10 E. 54 


OLGA 


ALBIZU 


Nov. 30-Dec. 19 
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JULIUS LO 





paintings 
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GALERIE RAYMOND DUNCAN 
31 rue de SEINE PARIS 6e 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WORKS b 
RAYMOND DUNCAN 
paintings sculpture tapestries 


printing type 
THRU NOVEMBER 





Nov. 2nd thru Nov. 


KLEEMANN 11 E. 68 





SCHOOLS 


gaa cee ae ete 
( NATIONAL ACADEMY 


SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


| N E W a million dollar 


air cond. building! 
Painting in oil & watercolor. Life 
drawing, sculpture, mural work- 
shop. Skylighted studios. Prizes, 
medals, scholarships. Enter at any- 
time. 32-page illustrated catalog. 


5 E. 89 St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-4880 


IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there’s room for you in one of the special 
classes. “‘Why not register for a month or more?’’ 

FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 


SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO 

























215 West 57th St. 


ART New York 19, N. Y. 

Circle 7-4510 

STUDENT Stewart Klonis 

Director | 

OF N. - at most schools. 

The student may 

register at any time in the session 

—the League’s 84th. This is a life- 

time registration. Thereafter he pays 

his tuition by the month and at the 

end of any month may interrupt his 

studies or change his class and 
instructor if he wishes. 

All instruction is on an individual 
basis. Three sessions of classes daily 
—A.M., P.M. and Evening. Saturday 
classes for children and adults. 


Write to the League for illustrated 
catalogue, or telephone. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


The League has 
no set registra- 
tion period, as 





THE 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 402 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew. 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact witt 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenwoy : Boston, Mass. 


THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


of the University of Hartford 


») Painting MBSculpture lm Art Education 


B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Conn. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Tilustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
College Credit 
ARNEST DRAWING 
—— canes 

EAGER omeesion 


istrar: 30 W. Dale, 
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Colorado Springs, Cole. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Art Association 3rd An- 
nual Winter Show, Feb. 20-March 12, 1960. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, drawings, 
graphics, sculpture, pottery, ceramics, jewelry, silver 
work. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 per entry. Entry cards and 
work due Feb. 13. Write: Robert Collins, Box 366, 
Bryantville, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill.: New Directions in Printmaking 1960, 
Print Exhibitions of Chicago. Artists are invited to 
submit for traveling exhibition an example of one 
experiment in any of the print media: litho, etching, 
intaglio, woodcut, silk screen, monoprint. No fee. 
Entry cards due Jan. 1, work due Jan. 15. Write: 
Harold McWhinnie, Print Exhibitions of Chicago, 1341 
N. Sedgwick St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center 4th 
National Print Exhibition, March 13-April 24, 1960. 
Open to all artists. All print media except monotype. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 
27. Write: Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, N.J. 


El Paso, Tex.: Sun Carnival Exhibit, El Paso Artist 
Assn., Dec. 6-Jan. 1. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Fee: $3 per work. Write: Manuel L. Acosta, 
121 S. Hammett, El Paso, Tex. 


Gloucester, Mass.: Second New Horizons in Art Ex- 
hibition, Gloucester Art Institute, Jan. 9-30, 1960. 
Media: all painting, small sculptures, ceramics. Fee: 
$5. Entry card and work due Jan. 6. Write: Gloucester 
Art Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, 50th Annual Exhibition, Avery Memorial Gal- 
leries, March 5-April 3, 1960. Media: oil, tempera, 
sculpture, graphics, drawings. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 
($4 for black and white). Work and entry cards due 
Feh. 23. Write: L. J. Fusari, Secy., Box 204, Hartford, 
Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: Art Directions Gallery Show 
Awards. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics, ceramics. 
Jury. $1,500 in prizes. Fee: $5 (no fee if work not 
accepted). Work due Nov. 27 & 28. Write: Art Direc- 
tions Gallery, 545 Ave. of Americas, New York 1], N. Y. 


Audubon Artists 18th Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy Galleries, Jan. 21-Feb. 7. Media: oil, water 
color, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury, $3,000 in prizes. 
Fee: $5. Work due Jan. 7. Write: Mina Kocherthaler, 
124 W. 79th St., New York 24, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. Open 
to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Fee: $3. Write: 
City Center Gallery, 58 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Original Graphics 2nd Annual Print Fair of Limited 
Editions (50 or less). Show juried for selection in New 
York, juried for awards in Philadelphia (Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Jan. 18-Feb. 26). Fee: $3 for 2 prints 
(no fee for Creative Graphics members). Work due by 
Nov. 30. Write: Creative Graphics, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


John Gregory Award Competition, National Sculpture 
Society. Open to all sculptors under 45 who are citi- 
zens of U.S. Prize of $500 for work executed in the 
tradition of classic sculpture; portrait heads excluded. 
Photos due by Apr. 1. Write: National Sculpture 
Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Mademoiselle Magazine’s 6th Annual Art Contest. Open 
to women under 26. All media. Jury. Prizes. At least 
five samples of creative work due March 1, 1960. Write: 
Art Contest, Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Morris Gallery Winter Annual, Jan. 9-23. Open to all 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes of one-man shows. Fee: 
$3. Work due Jan. 4, 1960. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 
Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, 1960-61. Open to citizens who have not had full 
opportunity to develop their talents because of barriers 
such as racial or cultural background or region of 
residence. Applicants in arts will be asked to submit 
representative samples of work. Awards normally from 
$1,000 to $3,000. Applications due by Nov. 30. Write: 
Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma Printmakers’ 
Society 2nd National Exhibition—Water Colors, Okla- 
homa Art Center, April 17-May 15, 1960. Open to all 
artists. Medium: water color. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Fee: $3. Entry cards due March 25, work due April 1. 
Write: Oklahoma Printmakers’ Society, c/o Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
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Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Annual) @2”8%** - 
Spring jury Exhibition, George Walter Vincent Sunt and light ; 
Art Museum, Apr. 3-May 1. Open to all artists. Media.) Transcende 
oil, water color, casein, pastel, gouache, prints, dray. ly do, both 
ings, sculpture. Prizes. Fee: $5 (for nonmembers), : 
Entry cards and work due Mar. 22. Write: Mrs. Muriel 
LaGasse, 463 Sunrise Terrace, Springfield, Mass, 


the nature 
gyrating sh 
inting, th 
Washington, D. C.: Society of Washington Print. P eliminat 
makers 23rd National Exhibition, U. S. National My. ae 
seum, Jan. 17-Feb. 7. Jury. Fee. Write: Prentiss Taylor,| % ® single 
J-718 Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Va. strongest s 


Washington Water Color Association 63rd Annual Nal 

tional Exhibition, National Museum, Feb. 14-March 3| Sister Ma 
1960. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, rich-colorec 
drawings, graphics. Prize jury. Fee for nonmembers: 4 f 
$3. Entry cards due Jan. 31, work due Feb. 6. Write: brations © 
Dorothy Loomis, 2719 Colston Drive, Chevy Chase 15| jects, and a 
Md. 


| One subjec 
an article 
into it forn 


REGIONAL 
love (a litt 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: 1st Hunter Gallery Annual} Above the 
March 6-30, 1960. Open to artists of Kentucky, Virginia| flowers. T1 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama] theme mor 
Mississippi and Tennessee. Media: oil, tempera, water dibl 
color, gouache, mixed. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb, Incredible, 
17. Write: George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, 10 anced on a 
Bluff View, Chattanooga 3, Tenn. | oranges, bi 
{ 
Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center, 7th? os be 
Statewide Exhibition, June 5-July 5, 1960. Open to all state of De! 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture artist—all | 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 15. Write: Hunterdon} the mediun 
County Art Center, Clinton, N. J. experience 
Decatur, Ill.: 16th Annual Exhibition of Central! tion. The 1 
Illinois Artists, Decatur Art Center, Jan. 31-Feb. 28, Nov. 7-28. 
Open to artists living within 150 miles of Decatur. 
Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry : 
cards and work due Jan. 14. Write: Decatur Art’ Frederick 
Center, 125 N. Pine St., Decatur, IIl. ago, this 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of the Oranges 9th marked - 
Annual State Exhibition, Mar. 6-19. Open to N, J, “ty, such” 
artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3j street durii 
per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards due Feb. 10, work] free water. 
due Feb. 13 & 14. Write: James F. White, 115 Halsted decorative 
St., East Orange, N. J. ; ee 

is Autumn 
White Plains, N. Y.: Westchester Arts and Crafts) brush and 
Guild, Nov. 8-15. Open to Westchester County residents.) the scene. 
Media: oil, gouache, water color, prints, sculpture and eo h 
crafts. Fee. Award jury. Work due Nov. 7. Write: — | 
Secretary, Westchester Arts and Crafts Guild, County technique. 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. 


Youngstown, O.: 12th Annual Ohio Ceramic and Gérard Sc 
Sculpture Show, Butler Institute of American Art} tion conta 
Jan. 1-31. Open to present and former residents of 0.) effect that 
Media: ceramics, sculpture, enamel. Fee: $2. Work] .. 

due by Dec. 13. Write: Butler Institute of American} {0 on an 





Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, O. to the apps 
examples o 
given this 

IN THE GALLERIES 4 ape 

. tonal conti 
continued from page 67 | quently, he 


tional painting, moving directly into his ow has been g 
unfettered version of Abstract Impressionism. The, mprovised 
color is a blaze of pink, yellow and green applied One suspe 
in large, drifting areas, with only a few isolated; ng as tho 
passages of small color touches to recall his} Set. 17.)- 
earlier work. Although one tends to associate 
these lyric bursts of color with garden luxuriance) [ydig Bre 
a theme which the painter has previously touched) of yi.. p, 
on, they can be variously interpreted along especially 
gamut from allegory to abstraction. (Barone, Nov.| kinds, frag 
3-28.) —M.S. , Yelope. Th 
_, | elegance i 
Ilya Bolotowsky: Outstanding in this exhibition) ,p, applic 
of geometrical abstractions are the enormous round lavender. 
ones, two of which measure more than five fee Rome, shi 
across. Bolotowsky can do as he wishes in th which is , 
style; he is completely in command of it. T blance to ¢ 
present works are elegant, handsome, dazZiN) seg earth 
fresh. Some are pale and cool, others rich and\ texture by 
cool, still others heavy and intense. Throughout »44 tastefi 
there is a combination of the subtle - oe" 0 
from the juxtaposition of sheen and mat im! 7 
produced by alternating visible and invisible Edith Pri 
strokes, to the final bold encircling of the rect m style fr 
linear forms. (Borgenicht, Oct. 6-24.)—GD. gouac] 
ues, gree: 
Hugh Mesibov: The tattered banners of colt onateat 
propelled across the broad surfaces of Mesibovs/ °°". w— 
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canvases are intended to convey seasonal color 
7 and light as suggested by their titles, Summer 
ledia:) Transcendence, Fall, etc. This they very adequate- 
draw| Jy do, both through the quality of the light and 
i; the nature of the motion engendered by the 
. gyrating shapes. However, it is in the most recent 
painting, the long horizontal Wave, that the artist, 

Print. by eliminating all-over motion and concentrating 
de on a single gathering of momentum, achieves his 
‘| strongest statement. (Mayer, Nov. 2-21.)—M.S. 


' 
1 Na. 
a 3 Sister Mary Corita, I.H.M.: These generous, 


pastel,) rich-colored, exuberant-formed serigraphs are cele- 
Ven.'| brations of love. Most of them have religious sub- 
rite:} | . : 
se 15) jects, and all of the mysteries here are joyful ones. 
| One subject is from a secular source; it is also 
an article of faith. The bouyant letters worked 
into it form a line from E. E. Cummings: “be of 
love (a little) More careful than of everything.” 
Above the legend grows a bright garden of heart 
nnual, ; 
-ginia| flowers. The most recent works celebrate their 
bama,| theme more abstractly. Nested a Moment on the 
“Ht| Incredible, with its blue-green cross form bal- 
rt, 19 anced on a ridge of purples, surrounded by deep 
| oranges, browns and pinks worked freely in rich 
‘textures one over the other, is a portrait of a 
rr, 7 ' . *y: 
to alll state of being. It seems to be one familiar to the 
Ipture| artist—all the works express this wonder. As for 
terdon} the medium itself, it has been made through long 
experience to bear the force of the artist’s inten- 
“entrall tion. The result is a truly personal art. (Morris, 
sb. 28,| Nov. 7-28.) —A.V. 


ecatur. 


atY\ Grederick Wong: Since his last show three years 
ago, this Chinese-American artist has shown 
marked growth. His scenes, often taken from the 
nN J. city, such as the view of a bridge in mist, or a 
ee: $3| street during a rainstorm, are rendered in a very 
, work} free water-color style which is both poetic and 
Talsted) decorative. Perhaps the finest picture in the show 
lis Autumn Lake, which with its fluent use of 
Crafts) brush and lovely colors evokes a vivid sense of 
‘idents.) the scene. Some of the other pictures are rather 
Write: too much on the surface, and too facile in their 
County} technique. (Mi Chou, Nov. 16—Dec. 5.) —H.M. 


ic andj G¢rard Schneider: The brochure of this exhibi- 
n Art}tion contains a statement by Schneider to the 
eS effect that his work is, above all, “an improvisa- 
nerican| ion on an inner state.” This certainly corresponds 
,% the appearance of the paintings. They are true 
——) ‘xamples of action painting (many that have been 
given this description are not). At best there is 
a musical feel to the immediacy and the simple 
tonal contrasts of the big brush strokes. Too fre- 
| quently, however, there is little in the work that 
s own has been generalized, so that the “state,” however 
m. The improvised upon, remains exclusively “inner.” 
ipplied One suspects that such states are not as interest- 
solated| ing as thoughts and emotions. (Kootz, Sept. 24— 
all his} Oct. 17.)—G.D. 
sociate 
nance) Lydia Brown, Giuseppe Uncini: The materials 
ouché*) of Miss Brown’s collages are those made familiar 
ng especially by Schwitters: torn paper of different 
©, NO") kinds, fragments of an invitation, a canceled en- 
| Yelope. These are expertly composed, usually for 
‘bition elegance instead of wit, and are heightened by 
ul tte application of muted colors: white, beige, 
5 roun") lavender. Uncini, an Italian painter living in 
ve i} Rome, shows small abstractions, one series of 
» which is called “Strata” because of the resem- 
nad lance to earth strata in, say, open pit mining. He 
~ wl earth colors and gives subtle variations of 
e }texture by adding sand. They are very handsome 


ue and tasteful. (Contemporaries, Oct. 5-24.) —G.D. 


- finish, 

avisible|“dith Pritchard: These oils and gouaches vary 

e recti-)™ style from the representational to the abstract; 

5D. gouaches like New Year, with its confetti-like 
ues, greens and yellows, have the most verve and 

»f color *MSistent interest. (Hicks Street Gallery, Oct. 18- 

esibov's. Nov, 7.) —J.R.M. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Oct. 13-Nov. 15: The 
Morrows 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Oct. 
27-Nov. 15: Robert Angeloch; Nov.-Dec.: 
Cont. Realistic Painting; Albany Artists 
ALBION, MICH. 

STOCKWELL LIBRARY, from Nov. 4: 
14 Rotterdam Artists; from Nov. 22: 
Marion Aldrich 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICH., Oct. 
15: Fulbright Painters II 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOC. GALLERIES, Nov. 8-30: 
The Anatomy of Nature 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 8-29: Alfred H. Maurer; 
Nov. 1-29: Cont. German Prints; Nov. 
8-22: Anni Albers; Nov. 24-Dec.: Sculp- 
tors’ Drawing and Prints 

BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, Oct. 27- 
Nov. 12: Group; Nov. 14-Dec. 20: Peterdi 
WRIGHT ART CENTER: Nov. 1-21: 92nd 
U.S. Watercolor Annual; Frank Sampson 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Nov. 
Americans 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
ROBERSON MEMORIAL CENTER, Nov.: 
17 Century Dutch Paintings; Nov. 11-29: 
20 Century—Root Collection 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 14-Dec. 15: Seth East- 
man; Nov. 1-28: Helen Boswell 
BOSTON, MASS. 

BORIS MIRSKI, Oct. 31-Nov. 25: Bernard 
Chaet 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Nov. 2-14: Robert 
Freiman; Nov. 16-Dec. 3: Eliot O’Hara 
KANEGIS GALLERY, Nov. 3-26: Donald 
Stoltenberg 

MUSEUM, Oct. through Nov. 
heim Museum Exhibition 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Nov. 7-29: Stone 
Rubbings from Angkor Wat 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Nov. 4-Dec. 
13: Clyfford Still 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

BUSCH - REISINGER MUSEUM, HAR- 
VARD, Oct. 5-Nov. 7: Masterpieces of 
Modern German Art 

FOGG ART MUSEUM, Nov. 4-Dec. 12: 
The Brillouin Collection 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, Nov. 10-Dec. 6: Amer- 
ican Prints Today; Sept. 15-Dec. 1: Japa- 
nese Prints 

HOLLAND-GOLDOWSKY GALLERY, Nov. 
7-Dec. 3: Julius Hatofsky 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Nov. 1-Jan. 15: Greer French 
Collection; 20 Century Religious Prints; 
Nov. 1-Jan. 15: Cont. Prints 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ART CENTER, Through Dec.: 100 
Years of Art in Colorado 

COLUMBIA, S. C 

MUSEUM, Oct. 28-Nov. 11: Dali Jewelry; 
Oct. 29-Nov. 22: Robert Vickrey 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, Oct.-Nov. 29: South American 
Art; from Nov. 22: Four Americans 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Nov. 15- 
Dec. 2: Northwest Painters Today 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 11-Nov. 22: Recent U. S. 
Sculpture; Oct. 16-Feb. 27: Structure 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Nov. 5-29: Dwight and 
John Kirsch; Nov. 12-Dec. 6: Hallmark 
Award Watercolors 

DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Nov. 24-Jan. 3: 
155th Annual 

WERBE GALLERIES, Oct. 
Jean de Botton 


15-Nov. 


1-25: 20 


: Guggen- 


13-Nov. 14: 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 

GALERIE ALEX VOMEL, Oct.-Nov. E. 
Barlach 

EUGENE, ORE. 

MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Oct. 27-Nov. 15: Cont. Japanese Cal- 
ligraphy; Nov. 3-22: Tom Hardy; Nov. 
17-Dec. 20: Southern California Arts 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 25-Nov. 29: 25th Annual 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ELLISON GALLERY, Oct. 
Wolf Kahn 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY ART CENTER, 
Sept. 23-Feb. 5: Guggenheim Loan; Oct. 
24-Nov. 13: Garret Boone; Oct. 26-Nov. 
13: Mable M. Williams; Nov. 15-Dec. 5: 
Fannie Blumberg 

HAYS, KANSAS 

FT. HAYS STATE COLLEGE, Nov. 5-26: 
Chinese Landscapes 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS MUSEUM: Nov. 
26-Dec. 27: Out of the Ordinary 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
HECKSCHER MUSEUM, Nov.: 
Grosz 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JOHN HERRON MUSEUM, Nov. 29-Dec. 
20: German Expressionist Prints 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM, 
from Nov. 4: Post-War Italian Painting 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WM. ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, Nov. 
5-30: Norwegian Tapestries 

LAS VEGAS, N. M. 

NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY, Oct. 18-Dec. 5: New Mexico Artists 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Nov. 1-15: 
Walter H. Stevens; Carl Sublett; Nov. 
22-Dec. 19: Graphics ‘59 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Oct. 13-Nov. 7: K. Appel 
PARIS GALLERY, Oct. 21-Nov. 10: 
George Melhuish; Nov. 11-Dec. 5: Fig- 
ure Variations 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 15-Jan. 31: Primitive 
Art; Nov. 15-Dec. 7: Original Graphics 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Nov. 4-Dec. 20: A. 
Maillol; Jan Cox; Nov. 11-Dec. 20: 
Cont. European 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ART GAL- 
LERIES, Nov. 15-Dec. 6: The Willetts J. 
Hole Collection; Prints 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

ART CENTER ASSOC., Nov. 2-27: Victor 
Hammer 

SPEED MUSEUM, Nov. 1-25: European 
Prints 

MADISON, WISC. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Nov. 23- 
Dec. 15: 25th Wisconsin Salon 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, 
Nov. 1-29: State U. Faculty; Fulbright 
designers; Multiple Print Exhibition 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Lucia 
Stern; Nov. 19-Dec. 20: Works on Paper 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Nov. 
4-Dec. 15: 20 Century Prints 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Oct. 21-Nov. 29: 
Paul Granlund, sculpture; Nov. 25-Dec. 
27: 20 Century Design—U.S.A. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 23: America in Daguerreotypes; 
Oct. 30-Dec. 14: Esteban Vincente; Nov. 
9-Dec. 21: Cont. Greek 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 1-Dec. 6: 28th Annual 
N. J. State Exhibition 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM, Oct. 16-Nov. 15: Nous Des 
Jamm; Oct. 26-Nov. 15: Canadian Jewish 
Artists 

NEWARK, N. J. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oct. 28-Nov. 21: 
Lilly M. Spencer 

MUSEUM, Oct. 1-Nov. 15: Max Weber; 
from Nov. 20: 19 Century N. J. Paintings 


20-Nov. 13: 


George 


NEW HOPE, PA. 

GALLERY 10, Oct. 17-Nov. 7: Peter Paone 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

ALLYN MUSEUM, Nov. 1-22: Sargent 
Watercolors; Mary Knollenberg 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

NEWCOMB COLLEGE, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Fulbright Painters II 
ORLEANS GALLERY, Oct. 
Group 

CAKLAND, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, Nov. 14-Dec. 8: Printmakers’ 
Society 5th Exhibition 

PARIS, FRANCE 


12-Nov. 15: 


GALERIE COUARD, Oct. 14-Nov. 14: 
Pougny 

GALERIE RIVE DROITE, Oct. 16-Nov. 14: 
Man Ray 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 27-Dec. 2: Robert A. 


Smith; Nov. 3-Dec. 5: Edgar Taylor, 
woodcuts; Nov. 10-Dec. 24: 39th Water- 
color Annual 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, Nov. 1-25: Group; Nov. 
4-29: Arthur Meltzer; Nov. 6-29: Harold 
Altman, Rico Lebrun, drawings; June 
Wayne, graphics; Nov. 11-Dec. 6: 
Katherine S. Renninger, caseins 
ACADEMY, Nov. 7-Dec. 6: Private Col- 
lections of Philadelphia Artists; Nov. 
21-Dec. 27: Michael Mayer 

NEWMAN GALLERY, Oct. 30-Nov. 22: 
Dolya Goutman 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, Nov. 6-Dec. 
2: The Bernstein Collection 
WOODMERE ART GALLERY, Nov. 1-22: 
Edward W. Redfield; Edward Warwick 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 3-30: Arizona Artists; 
Nov. to Jan. 30: The Desert; P. Rubel 
Collection 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Oct. 16-Jan. 3: 
Exotic Art; Oct. 25-Nov. 30: Coptic Art; 
Oct. 26-Nov. 29: Richard Parkes Boning- 
ton; Nov. 8-Dec. 8: Form Givers 
PORTLAND, ME. 

MUSEUM, Oct. through May: Maine 
Sculptors; Nov. 4-Dec. 5: Dahlov Ipcar 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 8-Nov. 8: Hyde Solomon; 
Nov. 11-Dec. 13: Durer 

QUINCY, ILL. 

ART CLUB, Nov. 8-30: Peter Takal 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE, Tenth An- 
niversary Exhibition 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

THE ROCKFORD COLLEGES GALLERY, 
Oct. 17-Nov. 13: Parisian Graphics; 
Nov. 14-Dec. 17: Leah Balsham, seri- 
graphs, ceramics 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 11-Nov. 13: 2nd Annual; 
Nov. 15-Dec. 13: Joe and Jeannie Wertz 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. CROCKER GALLERY, Nov. 1-22: 
Master Drawings 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, Nov. 5-17: Rocke- 
feller Folk Art; Nov. 10-Dec. 22: Recent 
American Prints 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ACHENBACH FOUNDATION, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 22: Graphics; from Nov. 28: 1959 
Acquisitions 

PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
to Nov. 29: Sargent, Boldini; John Meigs 
MUSEUM, Sept. 10-Nov. 12: Jan Cox 
SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY & 
ART GALLERY, from Nov. 1: G. Davis 
Collection Drawings 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 10-Nov. 8: 3rd Biennial; 
Nov. 3-22: Serigraphs 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUSEUM, Nov. 1-30: Prints 
from International Graphic Art Society; 
Nov. 5-26: Eskimo Art 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

CHARLES & EMMA FRYE MUSEUM, 
Nov. 10-26: Accessions; Nov. 4-24: Cor- 
coran Biennial 

MUSEUM, Nov. 5-Dec. 6: Northwestern 
Artists; 44th Exhibition; Nov. 6-Dec. 7: 
19 Century Paintings 

STANFORD, CALIF. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Oct. 27-Nov. 





15: Stefan Mrozewski, wood ae 
Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Tseng Yu-Ho 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EVERSON MUSEUM, Nov. 22-Jan, 3 
The Art of the Manchus - 
TOLEDO, OHIO — 
MUSEUM, Nov. 15-Dec. 20: Master 


Drawings 

TORONTO, CANADA 
ART GALLERY, Nov. 6-Dec. 6: 4 Cang 
dians 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BARNETT ADEN GALLERY, Oct. 17 
through Nov.: Paintings by Lazzar, 
Rennie, Thomas, Zerega 
CORCORAN, Oct. 9-Nov. 8: 15 Parisian 
Painters; Nov. 20-Dec. 20: 14th Annual 
GRES GALLERY, Oct. 28-Nov. 18: Franep 
Assetto 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
NORTON GALLERY, Nov. 
Levin Collection 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
MUSEUM, Nov. 4-24: New Talent—1959 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Nov. 6-29: Cont, 
American Watercolors and Drawi 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE | 2 
ARTS, Nov. 13-Dec. 27: 46th Annual 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

ART GALLERY, Nov. 7-30: 5th Winnipeg’ 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 31-Dec. 13: The Floating 
World 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

HUDSON RIVER MUSEUM, Nov. 1-30: | 5 
46th Annual 


NEW YORK CITY 0 


t 
Museums: 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS & | 2] 
LETTERS (633 W. 155), Nov. 20-Dec, 6 | 1 
Paintings for Hassam Fund Purchase 
BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), Oct. 27-16 
Jan. 3: Gabor Peterdi; Nov. 17-Jan. % 
Pre-Columbian 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(103 at 5th), Sept. 23-Jan. 3: Central 
Park, photographs; Oct. 15-Jan. %& 
Bemelmans’ 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), 
Sept. 18-Nov. 29: Survey of Enamels 
COOPER UNION MUSEUM (Cooper } D 
Sq.), Oct. 22-Nov. 13: 5 Centuries of 
Drawings Jo 
METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Sept. 17- | ~ 
Nov. 29: The Camera Out of Doors 
MODERN ART (11 W. 53), Sept. 30-Nov. 
29: New Images of Man; Oct. 29-Jan. 10: 
Alex Liberman, photographs; through 
the winter: Structures by Buckminster 
Fuller a 
MORGAN LIBRARY (29 E. 36), Sept. 22: } 
Nov. 28: Samuel Johnson; 18 Century | 
English Drawings 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN | 
(1083 5th), Oct. 29-Nov. 15: Allied |, 
Artists Annual 

NATURAL HISTORY (C.P.W. at 81), 
Sept. 12-Nov. 15: Australian Bark 
Paintings 

N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), Nov. 
4-Feb. 15: Modern Japanese Prints 


6-Dec. & 


PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Sept. 16-Feb. i additionc 


7: The Art of Lake Sentani 

RIVERSIDE MUSEUM (310 Riverside | 5 
Dr.), Nov. 1-22: Ann Arbor Artists 
STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS & 
SCIENCES (St. George), Oct. 11-Nov. 


15: Members’ Annual dress 


WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Oct. 21-Nov. & 
Moscow Exhibition; Oct. 14-Nov. 29: 
William Zorach 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Oct. 26-Nov. 4) 
William Gropper; Nov. 16-Dec. 5; Ar O 
nold Hoffman D 
ALAN (766 Madison at 66), Oct. 1%) 
Nov. 7: Oliver Andrews; Nov. 928: | D 


Herbert Katzman; Nov. 30-Dec. 24: New| 
Work Il 

ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), Ne) | DE 
2-14: Barbara Shivitz; Nov. 16-30: Com 
American and French Painting 

10), Oct. 


AREA (80 E. 30-Nov. 20: 
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Ross 
iP (171 W. 29), Nov. 1-30: Isadore 
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ARTISTES DE FRANCE (903 Mad. at 
Oct. 27-Nov. 14: Pillet 

NSTS (851 Lex. at 64), Nov. 7-26: 
Brzostoski; Nov. 27-Dec. 17: 























STUDENTS LEAGUE (215 W. 57), 
gh Nov.: Instructors Exhibition 











zi (142 W. 57), Oct. 27-Nov. 6: 





Slotnick; Nov. 7-17: Fannie 
tein; Nov. 17-28: Peter M. Gish; 
18-30: Louise Spelman, Margot 

















Aifondari 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14: Jacob Getlar Smith; Nov. 16- 
Dec. 5: Richard Florsheim 

BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), continuous: 
lwoel Levitan, Hilda Morris, Wilbur 
Verhelst; Nov. 3-28: Harold Baumbach 
BAYER (51 E. 80), Nov. 1-30: American 
Painters from Revolution to Abstraction 
WANCHINI (16 E. 78), Nov. 3-25: 
Nicola Simbari; Nov. 23-Dec. 23: Gerard 
















Koch 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Nov. 2-14: Rose 
Kuper, Kate Sanford; Nov. 9-28: Dorothy 
foris; Nov. 16-28: Louise Rosenthal; 
Od. 26-Nov. 7: Esther Davis; Nov. 16- 
18: Jack Vallee 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 
WNov. 14: Gabor Peterdi, prints; Nov. 
Dec. 12: Jose De Rivera 

BATA (89 E. 10), Oct. 30-Nov. 19: 
George Koras; Nov. 20-Dec. 10: 
Nicholas Krushenick 

BROOKLYN ARTS GALLERY (141 Mon- 
fague St.), Oct. 14-Nov. 7: Milton Har- 
ly; Nov. 8-28: Eugenia Zundel 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Nov. 9-Dec. 11: 
American Painting 

BURR (115 W. 55), Nov. 8-21: William 
Panchak; Gotham Painters; Nov. 22- 
Dec. 5: Itzhak Sankowsky 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Oct. 30-Nov. 19: 
Jon Henry; Nov. 20-Dec. 10: Jean Clad 
_— (82 E. 10), Nov. 6-23: 4 Man 









CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Oct. 26-Nov. 21: 
lun Dobashi; Nov. 24-Dec. 19: Bernard 
Lamotte 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Oct. 20-Nov. 7: 
Three Dimensional Work; Nov. 10-28: 
sary ludwig Sander 
| in thy CECEILE (62 W. 56), Nov. 2-14: James 
States Ruban; David A. Carnahan, Dorothy 
Gre Willens, Laslo Moscovitz; Nov. 16-28: 
It Award Exhibition; Israel Daskow, 
Glusman, Leonard Leeds 
CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15: Barbara Hepworth 
CHAMPAGNE GALLERY (135 MacDou- 
goll St.), Nov. 22-Jan. 22: Group 
CHASE (31 E. 64), Nov. 2-14: Anthony 
Thieme; Nov. 16-28: Cont. European & 
ican 
COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), Oct. 20-Nov. 
?; Farruggio, Giobbi, Vasilieff 
COOPER (10 E. 54), Oct. 26-Nov. 7: 
Julio Matilla 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), 
Oct, 26-Nov. 14: Philippe Hiquily; Nov. 
\6Dec. 5: Robert Kipness 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Oct. 
. 13: Constantine Abanavas; Nov. 
1627: Small Paintings 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), Oct. 26-Nov. 6: 
- nm P. Davis; Nov. 9-20: Vera 
*] Orban; Nov. 23-Dec. 4: Ruth H. Resnik 
| DARCY (19 E. 76), to Nov. 14: Primi- 
five Sculpture 
B: | DAVIS (231 E. 60), Oct. 27-Nov. 14: 
levine; Nov. 17-Dec. 5: William 
Chase 
' )DEAENLLE (59 W. 53), Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 
} | lifka Angel; Nov. 9-28: Joseph Domjan; 
Nov. 30-Dec. 19: Olga Albizu 
























































DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 13- 


Nov. 21: Goya to Gris—Original Prints 
DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Oct. 10- 
Nov. 7: Primitive Arts of Formosa; 
Nov. 10-Dec. 7: San Blas Indians 
DELANCEY ST. MUSEUM (148 Delancey 
St.), Oct. 23-Nov. 6: Group 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Oct. 27-Nov. 14: 
Robert Richenburg 

DORONA (601 Mad. at 57), Oct. 21- 
Nov. 4: Prints and Paintings of People 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Oct. 20-Nov. 
14: 34th Anniversary 

DUNCAN (303 E. 51), Nov. 3-16: Jean 
Shier Rogers; Nov. 3-Dec. 5: Alice 
Richenheimer, Jeanette Kann; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 1: Elza Druya-Forsu; Edwin Kock, 
St. Charles, Paul Toron 
DURLACHER (11 €. 57), 
Walter Stein 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Nov. 1-Dec. 15: 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Nov. 2-28: Adja 
Yunkers 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), Nov. 2-14: 
Augustus Peck 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Oct. 15-Nov. 
30: New Acquisitions 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Nov. 10-Dec. 12: 
Brianchon 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Nov. 10- 
Dec. 5: Jacques Lipchitz 

FLEISCHMAN (84 E. 10), Nov. 1-17: 
Sidney Delevante; Nov. 18-Dec. 3: 
Stephen Durkee 

FRENCH & CO. (978 Mad. at 76), Oct. 
14-Nov. 17: Kenneth Noland 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Oct. 26-Nov. 30: 24 
Modern Masters 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Nov. 2-28: James 
Ensor 

FURMAN (46 E. 80), Nov.: Primitive Arts 
G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Nov. 2-21: 
Wynn Chamberlain; Nov. 24-Dec. 11: 
Lambro Ahlas 

GALLERY 28 (28 E. 72), Nov. 12-21: 
Yetty 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Nov. 3-28: 
Carl Holty 

J. GRAHAM & SONS (1014 Mad. at 78), 
Oct. 17-Nov. 7: Warren E. Russell; Nov. 
14-Dec. 5: Acquisitions 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 
43), Sept. 15-Nov. 12: Founders Show; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 7: Dwight Shepler; Nov. 
3-14: Jean Spencer; Nov. 5-21: Bennett 
Bradbury; Nov. 24-Dec. 5: Eric Sloane 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Nov. 7-27: Victor Candell; 
Nov. 28-Dec. 19: Virginia Banks 
GREAT JONES GALLERY (5 Great Jones 
St.), Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Robert Beauchamp; 
Nov. 10-29: Athos Zacharias 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Nov. 3-14: Edzard 
Dietz 
HARRISON-BLUM 
Oct. 20-Nov. 
15-30: Group 
HARTERT (22 E. 58): French and Ameri- 
can Paintings 

HELLER (63 E. 57), Oct. 20-Nov. 7: 
Farruggio, Giobbi, Vasilieff; Nov. 10- 
28: Henry Kallem 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), Nov.: Con- 
temporary French Artists 

HICKS ST. (48 Hicks St.), Oct. 18-Nov. 
7: Edith Pritchard; Nov. 10-28: Group 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Oct. 20- 
Nov. 7: Philip Jamison 

HUDSON GUILD (436 W. 27 ent. on 
26), Oct. 28-Nov. 11: Iris Zevon; Nov. 
18-Dec. 9: Theodore Fried 

IMAGE (100 E. 10), Nov. 6-25: Saul 
Leiter 

INTERNATIONAL (55. W. 56), Nov. 2- 
16: C.A.A. Group; Nov. 17-30: Don 
Bloom 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), 
from Oct. 17: Expressionism 
OLAS (123 E. 55), Oct. 
René Bouché 

ISAACSON (22 E. 66), through Nov. 7: 
Richard Mayhew; through Nov. 28: 
Group 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 29-Nov. 21: 
Louise Nevelson; Nov. 10-Dec. 1: Pi- 
casso Graphics and Ceramics 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Oct. 23-Nov. 19: 
Members Group; Nov. 20-Dec. 10: Rob- 
ert Kaupelis 


Nov. 3-28: 


(675 Mad. at 61), 
10: Robert Tosa; Nov. 


19-Nov. 7: 





JANIS (15 E. 57), Oct. 26-Nov. 28: 
Acquisitions from Abroad 

JUDSON (239 Thompson St.), Oct. 24- 
Nov. 12: Phyllis Yampolsky; Nov. 14- 
Dec. 3: Claes Oldenburg, James Dine 
JUSTER (154 E. 79), Nov. 2-21: André 
Lhote; Nov. 23-Dec. 12: Rare Graphics; 
Kapo, woodcarvings and sculpture 
KENNEDY (13 E. 58), Nov.: 19 Century 


American Paintings; Early American 
Engravings 
KLEEMAN (11 E£. 68), through Nov.: 
E. W. Nay 


KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Oct. 14-Nov. 7: 
Great Master Drawings of Seven Cen- 
turies; Nov. 17-Dec. 12: Rufino Tamayo 
KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Oct. 21-Nov. 
7: William Ronald; Nov. 10-28: Emil 
Schumacher 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Nov. 2-14: Miriam 
Naaman, Theo Chunn, Nancy Garfield; 
Nov. 16-28: Michael Lemmermeyer 
KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Oct. 19- 
Nov. 7: Alcalay; Nov. 9-28: Arnold 
Blanch; Nov. 30-Dec. 12: Ruth Vodicka, 
sculpture 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Oct. 
19-Nov. 7: Russell Cowles; Nov. 9-28: 
William Kienbusch 

LANDRY (712 5th at 57), through Nov.: 
Ralph Rosenborg 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad. at 61), Oct. 
26-Nov. 7: Edward Johnson; Nov. 17-28: 
Ronald Christensen; Nov. 30-Dec. 12: 
Larry Cabaniss 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Nov.: French Contem- 
porary 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Nov. 9-27: Dale 
Wordeiman; Nov. 28-Jan. 1: Christmas 
Gallery Show 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Oct. 30-Nov. 19: 
Tom Linehan, Marlene Schwanzel, Vin- 
cent Pepi; Nov. 20-Dec. 10: Tom Young 
MARINO (46 W. 56), Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Boris Lurie 

MAYER (762 Mad. at 65), Nov. 2-21: 
Hugh Mesibov; Nov. 23-Dec. 11: Man 
Ray 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Oct. 27-Nov. 21: 
Rys Caparn, bronzes; Nov. 24-Dec. 31: 
Mogul and Rajput Art 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Oct. 13-Nov. 7: 
Dale Joe; Nov. 10-Dec. 5: Frederick 
Wong 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Oct. 26-Nov. 14: 
Aaron Bohrod; Nov. 16-Dec. 5: Ogden 
Pleissner 

MOND’‘ART (719 Lex. at 58), Nov. 9-28: 
Constantine Antonovici 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Nov. 7-24: 
Sister Mary Corita, serigraphs 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy 
Pk.), Nov. 1-14: American Artists Pro- 
fessional League; Nov. 15-18: Susan 
Belknap, textiles and jewelry; Nov. 20- 
Dec. 4: Photo Engravers’ Art Society 
Annual 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Oct. 19- 
Nov. 7: Lewis Rubenstein; Nov. 9-28: 
David Adickes; Nov. 30-Dec. 19: 
Charles Blum 

NEW GALLERY (50 E. 78), Nov.: Euro- 
pean and American Paintings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), 
Nov.: Chagall Graphics 

NEW YORK (931 Mad. ent. on 74), Nov. 
3-28: Menahen Lewin 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), through Nov.: 
18 Century Paintings 

NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Nov. 5-29: 
Michelle Stuart 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Nov. 2-14: Rob- 
ert Charles Heitman; Nov. 16-28: Larry 
Griffis; Nov. 30-Dec. 12: Robert Franc 
PARIS (126 E. 56), through Nov.: 
Graphics 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Nov. 3-28: 
Nanno de Groot 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 
Ellsworth Kelly; Nov. 9-28: Kenzo 
Okada; Nov. 30-Dec. 19: Alfonso Osso- 
rio 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Oct. 19- 
Nov. 14: Kimber Smith; Nov. 16-Dec. 
12: Reginald Pollack 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 27- 
Nov. 21: Darrel Austin 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Nov. 6-19: 
Robert Wiegand; Nov. 20-Dec. 3: Helen 
Daphnis-Avion 











PICWOOD (587 3rd at 38), Nov. 2-12: 
Julia F. Cohen 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Nov. 1-15: 
Rita Lipton; Nov. 16-30: Yarnall 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Nov. 2-21: 
Paul Burlin 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Nov. 2-21: Pep- 
pino Mangravite 

REUBEN (61 4th at 9th), Nov. 6-26: 
Lucas Samaras; Nov. 27-Dec. 17: 
Robert Whitman 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Nov. 3-14: Harriet 
Bennett; Nov. 16-Dec. 5: The Cat in Art 
ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Nov. 9-Dec. 2: 
Si Lewen 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 12-Nov. 7: 
Robert Keyser; Nov. 9-Dec. 5; Graham 
Sutherland 

SAGITTARIUS (777 Mad. at 67), Nov. 
2-21: Oliver Messel; Nov. 23-Dec. 5: 
Costantino; Sutcliffe 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Oct. 12-Nov. 
7: Don Fink 

ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), Nov. 9-Dec. 5: 
Josef Scharl 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), 
American Paintings 
SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Oct. 26-Nov. 14: 
Morris Kantor; Nov. 16-Dec. 5: Elisabeth 
Frink 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Nov.: Modern 
French 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Oct. 27- 
Nov. 14: Marjorie Liebman; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 5: Thomas George 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Nov. 1-30: An- 
cestor Cult in African Art 

SELECTED ARTISTS GALLERY (903 Mad.), 
Oct. 13-Nov. 7: Cont. Paintings; Nov. 
16-Dec. 5: Joe Jones 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), Nov. 16-Dec. 5: 
Master Drawings 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Nov. 
3-21: Paintings from the Gallery's Col- 
lection 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Oct. 13-Nov. 7: 
Derain, sculpture; Nov. 11-Dec. 5: 
Monet and friends 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Oct. 24-Nov. 
14: Janice Biala; Nov. 17-Dec. 5: Calvin 
Albert 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Oct. 20-Nov. 7: 
Paul Delvaux; Nov. 10-28: Nicholas 
Carone 

STUDIO GALLERY (22 E. 13), Nov. 2-15: 
Thomas Schultz 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Oct. 23- 
Nov. 12: Rosario Moreno; Nov. 13-Dec. 
3: Latin American Drawings and Water- 
colors 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Nov. 6-26: Al 
Kotin 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), through Nov.: 
Odd and Even 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

U. N. PLAZA BUILDING, Nov. 14, 15, 
20, 21, 27, 28: Art Show 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Nov. 21-Dec. 5: Allan Anderson 
VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), 
Oct. 26-Nov. 12: 15th Annual 
VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Nov. 2-28: Max 
Beckmann, sculpture 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Nov. 6-Dec. 5: 
Kenneth Callahan 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
Oct. 26-Nov. 14: Jules Pascin; Nov. 16- 
Dec. 5: Alex Minewski 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Oct. 6-Nov. 7: 
Misch Kohn, prints 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Nov. 3-21: Andre 
Racz; Nov. 24-Dec. 12: Pierrakos 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Oct. 7- 
Nov. 7: Master Drawings; Nov. 10-Dec. 
5: Group 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Nov. 4-Dec. 
5: Cézanne 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Nov. 3-28: Ezio 
Martinelli, sculpture 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Nov. 
1-Dec. 15: Eleanor Lochspeiser, etchings 
WOMENS’ CITY CLUB (277 Park at 43), 
Oct. 16-Nov. 25: Fejes Alaskan paint- 
ings 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Nov 
3-Dec. 5: Recent Acquisitions 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Oct. 26-Nov. 14: 
Sideo Fromboluti; Nov. 16-Dec. 5: Amer- 
ican Drawings 1850-1930 


Nov.: Italian- 


HIV OF MICHIGAN Sisk 
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WALKING CLOWN YARNALL 


NOV. 16-30 


PIETRANTONIC 


26 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. CABLE: PIETROGAL NEW YO ! 
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